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— ‘who for two years have not eaten according to their 
hunger.’’—Maurice Maeterlinck. 





WHO?—One million, and still more, Belgian children. 


RESULT.—MALNUTRITION—directly resulting in tuber- 
culosis for many, and increasing the tendency in all. 

THE NEED.—One supplementary meal each day in schools 
and other controlled establishments. 


COST.—One dollar a month for each child—$1,250,000 a 
month for all these children. 





QUESTION 
For how many children will you be responsible? 
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ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT 
CAROLINE L. HUMPHREY 


That we may see how the Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
can be of real service to the practical education of our country 
today, we must pause a few moments and get a clear idea of our 
form of organization, of the relation of the branches to the As- 
sociation, and of the relation of the Association to the branches, be- 
fore we can appreciate what an unusual opportunity we have to 
render, in large measure, practical educational service to every sec- 
tion of the country. 

As a nation we are face to face with grave responsibility 
towards the needs and rights of all nations, needs that are com- 
mercial, governmental, religious, educational; but it is the educa- 
tional need that I wish to consider later, in what I shall term the 
external policy of the Association for the future. If we are to 
realize our opportunities to render service without, we must first 
examine ourselves within, and see what our past contribution has 
been toward educational problems and whether our Association 
is so organized that it still has work to do. 

We have at present eighty-three branches in the United States ; 
one in the Philippines, one in Porto Rico, one in Hawaii, and 
several hundred general members, aggregating a total membership 
of 7,500—a large body of highly trained women who have had the 
best college training, and have tested its practical value in every 
day life as well as in professional life. Certainly such a body 
of women should have much to contribute toward solving our 
educational problems. 

Let us first consider then the relation of the branches to 
the Association. It is of course inconceivable that every branch 
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should have the same community interests, and that every branch 
should have the kind of problems in its midst corresponding to 
the work of all of our National Committees. But it is true that 
every community must have some educational problems, and there- 
fore every branch should be concerned in work corresponding to 
the work of at least one of these committees. Individually branches 
are doing splendid pieces of work—work that is of inestimable 
value to their communities, yet something more than this is es- 
sential if we want our Association to be truly national. We must 
all have, we must all feel that something that is far greater, far 
more inspiring than the work of our own individual branch ;—the 
thrill, the power of something outside, the pulse of a large organi- 
zation that is wholly alive, of which our eighty-three branches 
are integral parts, vital parts. Think of the power of an organi- 
zation that can, through the office of its executive secretary, get 
in touch in a few hours with every part of the country, and set 
in motion machinery that will bring answers to urgent questions 
that will voice the opinion of the whole body. 

The branches should themselves keep the executive secretary 
informed of the progress of all work, that information may be kept 
on record for the benefit of other branches that may want to 
know what branches have done in the past, and are doing, in similar 
work. The Association itself needs this material in order to an- 
swer the hundreds of questions that are sent to the executive 
secretary from other societies, as well as from its own members. 
In other words, much valuable material would not be lost if all 
the branches remembered to file reports regularly. The office of the 
executive secretary should be a clearing house for the whole As- 
sociation. Without this information, it cannot take part effectively 
in national problems. 

I take it that this closer relation between branch and branch, 
and so between branch and Association may be brought about 
partly in this way, but it can be brought about only through absolute 
understanding and sympathy, and a far more intimate knowledge 
of each other. 

I cannot emphasize strongly enough the value of the confer- 
ences, held in different sections of the country, of groups of 
branches, the conference to be supervised by the vice-president of 
the section. Ata round table, the problems of the different branches 
may be discussed informally ; at a more formal meeting, the educa- 
tional need of that particular section may be presented; at still 
another meeting, some word from one of the national officers re- 
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lating to the work of the Association. It is this getting together 
of different groups of branches on common ground that increases 
the interest, and gives to the section, and to the Association, an 
organized service that is invaluable. It is a well established fact 
among all convention workers and organizations that the best an- 
swers to their own questions are found when they meet to discuss 
problems with others working along similar lines. This last 
year, those sections of the country that have held confer- 
ences have testified that they have been stimulating and help- 
ful. Team work, coéperation, this is what our whole Association 
must have; and without this, we cannot expect to accomplish 
anything worth while. We must first feel conscious of our own 
power, and then have interest enough to act. 

There is plenty of work to do; there are plenty of problems 
yet to be solved in women’s education, if we can only have faith 
in our aims and have the vision to see our opportunities. 

I have tried to show what the branches could do for the As- 
sociation, and for each other; now let me state what the Associa- 
tion can do for the branches. We often have heard the query: 
Would it not be better for branches to exist independent of the 
Association, as many college clubs exist as individual groups of 
college women? Branches sometimes ask what the Association 
gives them for their dollar, not realizing that it is through their 
giving that the larger work of the Association becomes possible, 
and that that in itself is carrying on an important piece of work. 

One specific contribution, however, that the Association has 
at present to make to the branches is the Journal, which is now is- 
sued once a month, and which I earnestly hope may be continued. It 
was only an experiment to be tried until this Biennial. Already 
it has played an important part in the life of the Association, in 
spreading branch news and college news, and in printing interest- 
ing articles of educational value. Its success to date, has been due 
in large measure to the indefatigable energy and able direction of 
the executive secretary. If the Journal is to be continued, how- 
ever, its ultimate success must depend on the support of the 
branches, as well as on individual members. An organ of com- 
munication to all, it must set forth the work of all the national com- 
mittees, news from colleges and branches, articles on educational 
problems and conditions, and especially it must be ready to print 
in its columns all matters of especial interest pertaining to women’s 
education. It will, however, be impossible to issue this Journal 
monthly, except for two months in the summer, unless financial 
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support is forthcoming, and this could easily be assured through 
increased membership and advertising. Again I must call on the 
branches to give, in order that the Association may itself have 
something to give. 

The work of the Association today may not be dramatic as 
it was in the eighties when it was first organized for the purpose of 
colleges opening colleges to women, yet I maintain that there is a 
large field of work in educational problems now waiting for women 
to enter. This work should be fundamental, rather than spectacular, 
and the very fact that it is growing steadily and conservatively seems 
to indicate some faith, at least, in its accomplishment. Are there not 
the problems of vocational training versus liberal arts training? Are 
we Satisfied with the conditions, social and physical, in all colleges 
where women are studying? Have we free access to professional 
opportunity for education? Are we satisfied with the product of 
the public and the private schools? These are some of the ques- 
tions for us to consider. 

In addition, fhrough the national committees on educational 
legislation, vocational opportunities, volunteer service, foreign stu- 
dents, housing, and fellowships, far more could be given to the 
branches. The chairmen of national committees, who keep in- 
formed in regard to their special kind of work throughout the 
states, are ready and glad to give the branches any information 
they may have that deals with their particular problem. 

The Association always stands ready to give assistance, as 
far as possible to every branch in its local work, as well as in its 
national work. Take for example the work of the educational legis- 
lation committee. If every branch chairman sent in a monthly re- 
port to the national chairman, who should in turn file this in the 
office of the executive secretary, it would then be possible for the 
Association to give out information to the branches about legisla- 
tive conditions, and bills that they might require in their own 
work. This active form of cooperation between the Association 
and branches would prove of great value to state as well as to 
national legislation. 

We do not begin to use the power we have. Do we lack vision, 
do we lack conviction, or don’t we care? It is because we have not 
realized the power that it is possible for us all to exert through a 
strongly knit organization, that the individual branch has felt the 
lack of a larger controlling force. It is only through strongly 
organized groups of college women that the Association, as an 
Association, can exist and be an educational power. It needs your 
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help, it needs your interest now. Preparedness, efficiency, these are 
significant words to us all. Educational preparedness is our real 
responsibility. Should we not then renew our efforts as never before 
through our branches, our national committees, our conferences, to 
do our part in advancing the cause of education in our own country, 
to interpret our aims and ideals to women in other countries, and, in 
turn, to try to understand theirs? 

Granted, then, that we have accomplished what we set out 
to do thirty-five years ago, in opening colleges to women, the 
fact remains that as an association, we still have a great obligation 
toward education for this very reason, and will always have certain 
responsibilities particularly towards those questions relating to the 
education of women. 

While we are busy with educational matters at home, we should 
not be unmindful of opportunities abroad. A short time ago, the 
chairman of the membership committee of our Philippines Branch 
interested in finding out how many college women in the Orient, 
graduates from our American college, were eligible to membership 
in our Association, undertook to make a canvass. She discovered 
that there were enough to form several different branches. 
To those women, who have gone out from our American colleges 
and universities, would it not be a valuable connecting link to 
form branches wherever there are enough women, in China, in 
Japan, for instance? For us to hear through the pages of the 
Journal about their educational problems and development, for 
them to know what college women are doing here, would seem 
to me particularly stimulating to both sides. Through the office 
of the executive secretary and a vice-president of the Orient, it 
would be possible to keep in close touch with each other. The 
very fact that there were branches of college women in the Orient 
concerning themselves with the advancement of education, 
thereby assuring better citizenship, better understanding of 
foreign peoples, through knowledge of their customs and habits 
and national aims, would do much toward a better understanding 
in the whole world. Is it not often because countries do not 
take the trouble to understand the aims and ideals of other 
countries, do not trust them, that trouble arises? In so far 
then as new branches in the Orient can interpret the Orient to 
us, and our aims and ideals to the Orient, just so much nearer 
we shall be toward permanent peace and good-fellowship. There 
is, however, a phase of our foreign policy that may prove of even 
greater importance. During the last two years, we have all 
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been hearing a great deal about Pan-Americanism. The European 
conflict, as nothing else could have done, has wakened in us a 
consciousness of the great advantage of a sympathetic and intel- 
lectual union of the Americas. It is for our Association to help 
interpret, and thereby strengthen, the Pan-American ideal. 

In an address delivered at the General Assembly of the Facul- 
ties of Columbia University, in honor of the delegates to the sec- 
ond Pan-American Scientific Congress, Dr. Ernesto Quesada, Pro- 
fessor in the University of La Plata, said, “I have always believed 
that true Pan-Americanism ought to be cemented by intellectual 
rather than by political or commercial interests.’” It is in this 
iutellectual union of the Americas that the A. C. A. should come 
forward and do its part. What other group of organized women 
is so well qualified? It is because the A. C. A. is a body of 
college women, graduates of colleges of the highest standards 
that it should realize what the development of such a policy could 
mean. 

The development of this practical educational work in all the 
Americas, through the exchange of students, both men and women, 
through the exchange of professors who shall, through courses of 
literature and economics, interpret one country to the other, may 
mean the steadily increasing growth of a strong alliance, based on 
fundamental relations. When this good seed of Pan-Americanism 
takes root, it may grow and spread rapidly with careful nurturing, 
even through the schools, and it is in these younger minds that its 
greatest hope finally lies. 

We may not be able to do much in a large way, but there 
are two ways in which we can help—one through our committee on 
foreign students, the other through our committee on fellowships. 
Through the Committee on Foreign Students, we can obtain lists 
of South American women studying in our colleges and universities, 
and make every effort to see that, through the constructive plans and 
hospitality of that committee, those students have access to the best 
that our country has to offer, socially and intellectually, that they 
may learn to understand our aims and ideals. 

The second way in which we can help to strengthen the cause 
of Pan-Americanism is by offering fellowships to Latin-American 
students. We should hope in turn, that their republics might offer 
opportunities for our own young women to study in South Ameri- 
can countries. 

Since the Pan-American Congress held in Washington in 1916, 
we have been realizing what a union of peace and friendship be- 
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tween the Americas may mean, and certainly one of the imme- 
diate ways to help bring this about, is through a thorough under- 
standing and knowledge, each of the other, of political institu- 
tions, and intellectual life. These friendly relations can be ce- 
mented in no surer way than by the interchange of students and 
teachers. This foreign policy of the Association I should like to 
see developed and continued through years to come until the Pan- 
American ideal shall become a reality. 

I cannot close without expressing to you my deepest faith in 
the future of the Association, and the hope that it will ever con- 
tinue to serve the cause of those larger educational principles on 
which it was founded thirty-five years ago. 


THE CURRICULUM OF THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


A group of addresses delivered at the thirty-fourth general meeting of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae. 


OLD FASHIONED DISCIPLINES 
M. Carey THOMAS 


President of Bryn Mawr College 


I think that President Pendleton must have selected me to 
open this discussion because of all the presidents of colleges for 
women I have been longest “on my job” and have therefore been 
best able to observe how the college curriculum works on women 
students. Then too, I am the only college president who was 
herself a pioneer. College education which came to all of you as a 
matter of course came to me as an incredible wonder which was 
expected by all my family and friends to work me some insidious 
and deadly harm. And so from the age of fourteen until the 
present time I have watched with an intensity of emotion which 
happily you younger women cannot feel, the effect of school and 
college studies first of all on myself and then on over 2000 Bryn 
Mawr students over half of whom I have personally advised 
throughout their college course. In those old days people be- 
lieved that girls’ health could not stand the strain of study. It was 
argued that going to college would prevent a woman who after- 
wards married (wildly improbable as it seemed that she could per- 
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suade any man to risk himself as her husband) from having chil- 
dren. But you cannot understand such an utterly absurd world. 
It is useless for me to picture it to you. I only recall it now be- 
cause it seems to me that a person who has lived through it is 
perhaps well fitted to speak for the old fashioned curriculum 
which the women of my generation won for the girls of your gen- 
eration with tears and blood in the face of desperate and terrible 
opposition and ridicule. 

Our present so-called old fashioned college curriculum is based 
on a judgment of the relative educational value of subjects of 
study formed by the experience of countless generations of teach- 
ers and students and confirmed by our own experience. Without 
such judgment we should have no college curriculum. If any 
study is the same as any other study educationally there is no such 
thing as a wise choice between studies. Our college curriculum 
ceases to be. We women college presidents and deans are here 
tonight, I take it, to give our profession of faith. I will illustrate 
my confession of faith by my own experience with studies in school 
and college. Like most rather clever children I studied everything 
easily and swiftly without special effort. Latin was the only study 
that required genuine intellectual effort on my part and gave me 
the joy of mastering difficulties and rewarded me with keen pleas- 
ure in its splendid content. Vergil was a tremendous emotion. In 
college Horace and Catullus were only less moving. Lucretius and 
Tacitus profoundly influenced my thinking and made me over in- 
tellectually. It was the same with mathematics—as soon as I 
grasped (what my teacher himself did not seem to realize) that 
problems could be thought out and not memorized. In college I 
found that these three subjects, Latin, Greek and Mathematics, 
were the only ones that gave me this kind of intellectual satisfaction. 
It was not that they were well taught. They were just as badly 
taught as all my other college subjects. The satisfaction they gave 
me seemed to me to be due to some intrinsic difference in the sub- 
jects themselves. 

Another disciplinary study of true intellectual content is phil- 
osophy. It was a revelation to me when I studied it five hours a 
week for two years in the University of Leipzig. Another highly 
educating subject is English composition. It clarifies one’s thought 
to express it clearly. It was not taught when I was a student. I 
taught myself to write, painfully yet with great intellectual satis- 
faction, after I was Dean of Bryn Mawr College. Certain newer 
studies have proved seriously disappointing. It is not sufficient 
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that subjects should be merely difficult. They can be very difficult 
but altogether abominable. I well remember my first lesson in 
geography. I was ordered to learn by heart every capital of every 
state in the United States with the river it was situated on or near, 
and to bound every state in the United States—all for one lesson. 
For the first and last time I wept over a lesson. I told my mother 
I could not do it. It revolted me. To this day I never pass the 
sofa on which I sat and wept in her arms without burning indigna- 
tion. A few months ago I watched my little nephew of twelve go 
through a similar revolt. He was to pass from one school class 
to another and had to take an examination in ancient history. He 
was required to learn by heart the names of thirty cities in Asia 
Minor, locate them on an outline map, and memorize something 
about each one. He wept bitterly and said that it was so cruel 
that he could not make himself do it. But his mother and I made 
him do it, although the unreason of it horrified us, because he could 
not stay forever in the lower class. Both of us had had a classical 
education and had travelled in the East and had read for our own 
pleasure through many years about classical things. Yet we knew 
by name only fifteen of the thirty cities which this boy of twelve 
had to memorize and had no associations of any kind with eighteen 
of the thirty. Although two generations separated my nephew’s 
and my abhorred lessons in geography, school teachers seem to be 
still at their old tricks of arousing hatred for classical things and 
meanwhile classical culture is perishing from the earth. 

We teachers have been terribly to blame. We have simply not 
taught. Colleges and schools have systematically put the interests 
of the teacher before the interests of the pupils. We are now fac- 
ing the disastrous results of our wicked disregard of youth. Thou- 
sands of neglected college graduates and hundreds of thousands of 
untaught children who have now grown to manhood and woman- 
hood are crying to Heaven against us. It is in such discontent as 
this that the so-called modern education is flourishing like an evil 
weed. 

A very intelligent Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma Xi man under 
thirty who has been educated at one of the best private colleges for 
four years and at one of the best professional schools for three 
years told me that he and the little group of friends who had gone 
through college and the professional school together agree when 
they talk things over that they have received no help at all from 
their myriads of teachers and that only now and then some young 
red-hot Ph. D. has really made an earnest effort to grapple with 
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the difficulties of the subject presented in the classroom. He de- 
scribed to me how at the beginning of each new course of lectures 
they were inspired with fresh hope but that their professors after a 
few somewhat better lectures had always dropped back into the 
same old routine adroitly avoiding telling them anything that they 
wished to know. Women do not seem to me to talk quite as much 
against their school and college training as men do. This is per- 
haps because as a sex we are less critical and more grateful for 
any education at all. Moreover women study more faithfully in 
spite of the poor teaching that they receive and consequently get a 
great deal of profit from the mere study itself. 

On other subjects I have reversed my earlier opinions as the 
result of later experience and have become truly radical. On 
social questions, for example, I find from discussions with our 
Bryn Mawr seniors at my “at homes” that I am even ahead of the 
most progressive among them. They cannot possibly shock me by 
their views and I sometimes succeed in shocking them. But my 
opinions of the supreme educational value of the great disciplinary 
studies have not changed, and will never change. 

As a result of my long experience in watching their effect on 
our students I am absolutely and irrevocably sure that certain sub- 
jects give in a much higher degree than certain other subjects train- 
ing in thinking straight and in reasoning clearly. It is such think- 
ing subjects that must in my opinion forever be included and em- 
phasized in the curriculum of the women’s colleges. Certain other 
subjects are valuable from the culture and information that they 
give. Still others have only an information value. Yet others have 
considerable practical value but give very little information or 
culture. Everything we do trains our faculties a little at first—knit- 
ting, sewing, card playing, cooking, dusting, setting the table—but 
such actions repeated often become deadly in their routine and 
sameness. But it is the relative value of studies that concerns us. 
I am absolutely sure that Latin and Greek, higher mathematics, 
philosophy, the critical study of the literatures of different nations 
(and the better the literature, the better the training it gives, Greek, 
Latin, English, and French literatures leading all others in this 
respect, and in the order named), economics and politics, especially 
on their theoretical side, and English composition are thinking 
subjects of very high educational value. 

French and German, Italian and Spanish as taught in our 
colleges and schools today rank very low in intellectual training. 
The practical results of our modern language teaching are altogether 
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lamentable. It is almost beyond the power of a college student not 
educated abroad (in which case little credit is due her) or not trained 
also in Latin and Greek to read French or German with even a mod- 
erate degree of accuracy. The study of science also from the point 
of view of mental training is unexpectedly disappointing. So much 
time is given to laboratory manipulation, so little to knowledge 
of the subject itself. The inarticulateness and inaccuracy of 
thought of scientific professors when not speaking on their own 
subjects is a constant surprise. Often in talking with our scien- 
tific seniors I find that they are crassly ignorant of their own science 
in its relations to educated thought. Of course science must con- 
tinue to be studied as it is the basis of our modern world but we 
have not yet learned how to teach it as a disciplinary study—and 
so far our scientific professors show little disposition to attack the 
problem. 

History as it is taught in our schools and colleges is usually a 
memory subject but is nevertheless very necessary as a background 
and for culture. Drawing, painting, instrumental music, domestic 
science, library work, typewriting, stenography, shop work, manual 
training have no place whatever in a college course such as I am 
describing because they do not give the kind of mental work that 
should be given by college studies. The history of art, the theory 
of music, bio-chemistry, on the other hand may well develop into 
truly disciplinary subjects. If we confine ourselves in a college 
curriculum to studies that really train the intellect we shall 
gain time in the end. A trained intelligence can easily get technical 
and professional training and at thirty or thirty-five be far ahead, 
both financially and professionally, of the man or woman who has 
wasted the previous time of college in vocational work. Leaders are 
few and there is crying need for them. We women have always fol- 
lowed. Let us now set out to make our students leaders of men. The 
woman’s college must regard the education of girls as a sacred 
trust. It cannot afford to try rash experiments. As a sex we 
women have in the past suffered too much from the so-called prac- 
tical geisha education of our young ladies’ seminaries and girls’ 
finishing schools. We are suffering from it still. The “general 
courses” of girls’ schools are much the same as of old. It is only 
the college preparatory girls’ schools that even now are giving a 
strenuous education. 

After all, just what is a woman’s college? It is not a kindergar- 
ten. It is not a high school. It is not a professional school of law or 
medicine, or engineering, or agriculture, or domestic science, or 
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health and sanitation, or gymnastics, or a school of painting, or a 
third rate school of music, or a fifth rate school of acting, or a 
tenth rate school of ballet dancing—nor is it (although I confess it 
takes some courage for a mere college president to say so) a kind 
of glorified home for worn-out old gentlemen and old ladies, nor is 
it a while-life-lasts asylum for the physically young and vigorous, 
but mentally incompetent, even though financially needy, failures in 
the teaching profession. A college should be none of these excel- 
lent and appealing things although to our eternal shame be it said, 
it is in practice, often many of them and sometimes all of them. 

A woman’s college is a place where we take those wonderful, 
tender and innocent freshmen with their inherited prejudices and 
ancestral emotions and mould them by four years of strenuous 
intellectual discipline into glorious thinking, reasoning women fit to 
govern themselves and others. 

But the curriculum of our women’s colleges is threatened by a 
terrible foe at the gates—a wolf in sheep’s clothing that can only 
be kept at bay by the most gallant kind of warfare. For many 
years we have fought the slogan that any high school work well 
done is sufficient for preparation for college without being tested 
by examinations, but, after all, the high school gave mental work 
of a well known and approved kind—we at least knew where we 
were. Now we are about to see the high school work itself 
changed. So-called new fashioned, or modern, subjects are to be 
substituted for the old tried disciplines. Japanese geisha schools 
are springing up on all sides. Practical vocational courses are to 
be given. Latin and Greek are to go. French and German are to 
be taught by conversational methods, their literatures and our own 
English literature (above all Shakespeare) are effete and done for. 
Algebra and geometry are also to be dropped—only so much com- 
mercial arithmetic as we use in daily life (which is practically 
none) is to be taught. History (except the very most modern kind) 
and all literature (except twentieth century literature) are to be 
scrapped. 

Now is the time for us to fight for our lives, for our educational 
convictions and save if we can at least the girls of the east by 
firmly refusing to give up our present college curriculum. It is 
our highest duty as educated women to save the college curriculum 
from destruction and pass on unimpaired to the girls of the next 
generation this precious intellectual heritage which has been so 
hardly won. I believe that the time has come for us as women 
to take control of women’s college education, at least in our sep- 
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arate colleges for women, and see to it that in this great educational 
crisis which we are passing through no absolutely fatal changes 
are made. Men can never care as women care for the strenuous 
intellectual training of women. It is not their fault. If 
women were in control of men’s education at Harvard and Yale 
and the other separate men’s colleges as to a great degree men are 
in control of women’s education in most of our women’s colleges, 
perhaps it would not seem to us either so vitally important if a 
few generations of boys should miss a little intellectual inspiration 
by the facile lowering of men’s college standards. But to us as 
women dealing with women’s education any lowering of intellectual 
standards seems desperately important. The wolf is at our very 
doors. We have often before heard the cry of “Wolf,” “Wolf,” 
in the last few years but now at last the whole pack is howling 
about our women’s colleges. Let us put up the most gallant fight 
we can, and as always the right will win in the end. 


THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM AS A PREPARATION FOR 
LIFE 


MARY E. WOOLLEY 


President of Mount Holyoke College 


It must be admitted that going to college does not always 
result in an education; and also that some responsibility rests 
upon the student, as well as upon the instructor and the course of 
study. Occasionally results remind one of the experience of the 
classmate of President Briggs who taught a boy Greek for three 
months, at the end of the time finding his knowledge summed up 
in valuable information concerning “iota scrub script.” 

My text is from an illuminating article written by another 
college woman. “College is not intended to fit an individual merely 
for the first years after graduation, but for his whole life; to give 
him an enduring and self-perpetuating fund of sources and re- 
sources which will not become barren or monotonous or out of 
date. Education should aim at enabling each man to say: ‘My 
mind to me a kingdom is,’ in order that when he has learned to 
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give that mind to the service of mankind, he may have something 
worth giving.” 

Fitting for life is too often interpreted as training which bears 
directly upon some given occupation. A liberal education—some- 
thing which shall not “be designed for direct application to immed- 
iate needs” is not the least among its gifts. We are living in a 
day when we are impressed as never before with the importance 
of efficient work, the ability to do and to do well, with the least 
waste of time, effort, and energy as well as of material. But, in 
the learning to do some one thing as well as knowledge and train- 
ing will enable one to do it, it is a mistake to limit oneself to that. 

It is hardly necessary, in this audience, to do more than touch 
upon the fact that the curricula of our college for women include 
subjects which are not designed for direct application to-immediate 
needs. That inclusion is often made the occasion for the criticism 
that the liberal arts course wastes valuable time in looking back- 
ward, that ancient history and ancient literatures should give place 
entirely to the history and literatures which bring the student 
directly into touch with the life of his own day. “Let the dead 
past bury its dead.” With the deepest interest in modern move- 
ments such as the civic, and with the efforts of the school to awaken 
the pupil by such devices as the study of “community history,” and 
present day literature, I feel that it is a circumscribed life which has 
no vision into the past, which is familiar only with present condi- 
tions and forms of government and manners and customs and be- 
liefs. Such a life has no background, no material for comparisons, 
- no opportunity to learn by the mistakes of others, as well as by 
their achievements. Not only the individual but also the commun- 
ity is poorer. 

“Let us suppose for a moment,” says Frederic Harrison, “that 
any set of men could succeed in sweeping away from them all the 
influence of past ages, and everything that they had not themselves 
discovered or produced; suppose a race of men whose minds, by a 
paralytic stroke of fate, had suddenly been deadened to every recol- 
lection, to whom the whole world was new—can we imagine a con- 
dition of such utter helplessness, confusion and misery?” 

As President Hopkins, of Dartmouth, said in his inaugural, 
the world cannot without loss close its mind to the influences of 
the past. “The intuitions for the beautiful and the undertanding 
of the logical” from ancient civilization “are foundations for that 
appreciation of philosophy, art and literature without which the 
world would lose its breadth and depth.” 
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If we knew more of Greek art, “with its human perfection, 
its beauty, its tenderness, its thousand fold charm”—of Italian art, 
“with its variety, its power, its excellence’—to borrow the words 
of another—we should be better, not less well prepared for our 
individual life and work. ‘The Greek Homer is for the world—no 
one ever told a story as he tells it;” says Dr. Gordon, “the Roman 
Virgil is for the world, who puts a tender, melancholy humanity 
into his work that one finds no where else; the Italian Dante is 
for the world, the English Shakespeare is for the world.” And 
that world is here and now, our world, with its incredible demands, 
its myriad perplexities, its deep tragedy. Was there ever a time 
when beauty, tenderness, humanity was so cruelly needed? As 
an inspiration to strength and courage and hope, we need the 
visions that flash upon “the inward eye”—need them in every rela- 
tionship of life. 

A very real danger, more real I believe than lack of efficiency 
is the danger of thinness in our intellectual life, a lack of sub- 
stance, of something beneath the surface. It would be both arrog- 
ant and untrue to say that our colleges of liberal arts entirely meet 
this need. But it is neither arrogant nor untrue to say that it is 
their function to work against this weakness, to make good this 
lack. 

We hear much in these days of the duty of the college toward 
the home and the home maker. What is the case of the home 
maker? Has she any need of this “self perpetuating fund of 
sources and resources which will not become barren or monotonous 
or out of date?” The home maker par excellence may feel that 
the professional woman, especially the college president, cannot 
speak ex cathedra on this subject. But as a housekeeper, and, I 
hope, a home maker, I say with conviction that there is no sphere 
in life where the visions that flash upon the inward eye are more 
essential! Housekeeping must concern itself very largely with 
details, must accustom itself to repetition after repetition, must 
devote hour after hour, day after day, week after week to duties 
which are peculiarly prolific in deadening tendencies. The richer 
the housekeeper, the home maker, in those sources and resources 
which do not become barren or monotonous or out of date, the 
greater her chances of success in housekeeping and home making. 
“I do love my own home,” said the writer of an article in the 
“Atlantic” a year or two ago, “but I protest that the primary reason 
is not because my mother is a good cook, although she is, notably. 
Even as I write these words, I thrill with the thought of my near 
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return to her strawberry shortcakes. But I know other homes 
where there is also strawberry shortcake of a high order, in which 
I yet think that even filial devotion would have a hard task to make 
me feel much contentment.” The homemaker has a task far 
beyond that of dealing with things. She must be a companion for 
husband and children as well as their caterer, interior decorator and 
outfitter ; and to be truly a companion to the rising generation takes 
time—there are so many competing interests outside of the home, 
so many lines along which to be intelligent, if nothing more, that 
the mother whose interests are bounded by the domestic horizon 
runs the risk of finding herself an outsider in the lives of those 
dearest to her. 

And what about the woman in industry or profession? The 
circumscribed life, shut in upon itself without resources, is one 
of the tragedies of living. A college man, going into a mill the 
year after graduation, to learn the business, said “I never before 
dreamed how many people live shut in by the four walls of a 
factory, having nothing to think of but their work, no other in- 
terests, no resources, no outlook” And it is not alone the “un- 
educated,” so-called, that live a circumscribed life. “An unen- 
lightened specialist is a narrow being,” says President Briggs. 
“Even after the choice of a specialty, a student, like a professional 
man, may wisely reserve one corner of his mind for something 
totally different from his specialty, and may find in that little 
corner a relief which makes him a better specialist.” And again 
“the épvov or job is the better for the mapevov or side-job.” In 
the swing of the pendulum toward training for some specific object, 
there is often an entire ignoring of what really constitutes an edu- 
cated man, an educated woman. Men and women may know their 
job and know only that. 

The function of the college of liberal arts is not primarify to 
train the housekeeper or homemaker, the woman in an industry or 
a profession. It does not unfit the woman for any one of these 
vocations, rather it makes her more fit for them ail. But its main 
concern is with the woman herself, with what she is to be rather 
than with what she is to do. Its function is to make her more of a 
woman, in personality and mentality and character. Hence it is 
concerned with the kind of curriculum which will best accomplish 
this end, which will reveal possibilities, develop powers, enlarge 
resources, make the life richer, deeper, broader, higher, so that 
when that life is given “to the service of mankind,” it may be 
something worth the giving. 
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ADDRESS ON THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM AS A MATTER OF TEACHING 


ADA L. COMSTOCK 


Dean at Smith College 


It is natural considering their origin that the colleges for 
women should be somewhat conservative in type. Daring as they 
seemed when the pioneers among them opened their doors, they 
followed in a way a blazed trail. In so many words or by im- 
plication the founders of almost all of them—and the current 
catalogues will support my statement—avowed it as their object to 
give young women opportunities for higher education equal to those 
afforded for young men; and “equal to” was taken to mean 
“similar to” if not “the same as.” Any modification of the curricu- 
lum might easily have been construed as a confession of the in- 
ability of young women to assimilate higher education in an un- 
adulterated form. To make their moral plain the colleges for 
women were in a way forced to require for their degree as much 
of the classics and mathematics and philosophy as was required 
by the colleges for men. Conservative they were, and conservative 
we find them today, jealously guarding their entrance requirements 
and requirements for the degree lest in some way they fall short 
of the definite—if somewhat limiting—mark set for them by their 
founders. Not in them, for the most part, shall we find the classics 
flouted and mathematics set at nought. President Eliot says, for 
{nstance, that in 4/9 of the leading colleges and universities of the 
United States Latin is no longer required for admission; yet eight 
out of nine of the leading colleges for women require Latin for 
matriculation for the B. A. degree. Again, he says that in a 
decided majority of colleges and universities Latin, taken in college, 
is no longer an essential for the degree of B. A.; but five out of 
nine of the colleges for women require Latin or Greek of those 
who are candidates for this degree. Nor in the elective courses 
are concessions made to the interests supposed to belong peculiarly 
to women. The household arts, domestic sanitation, the care of 
children—these subjects, if touched upon at all, are given but fleet- 
ing reference in courses designed for other purposes. The tradi- 
tion that so-called accomplishments—some acquaintance with the 
fine arts—are an excellent thing in woman has affected the colleges 
only in a limited degree. There have always been, I suppose, a few 
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who have asked for some differentiation in the curriculum for 
women as compared with the curriculum designed for men; but 
these few have always been opposed not only by an overwhelming 
majority, but by the trend of the times, by the entrance of women 
into so many new fields of work. If all college women were 
immediately upon graduation to marry or to become teachers it 
would be a comparatively simple mattter to differentiate their course 
of study from that offered in Yale or Harvard; but in these days 
when our seniors go into banks and department stores, sell bonds 
manage farms, study law, join the staffs of newspapers and maga- 
zines, no practical scheme of differentiation presents itself. 

And, indeed, the attack has shifted its ground. The colleges 
for men, no less than the colleges for women, are on the defensive 
against the double accusation that they do not prepare their students 
to play a useful part in life, and that the culture and discipline 
which they assume to give are noticeably lacking. The blame is 
usually laid upon the shoulders of the required subjects—the 
classics, mathematics, philosophy; on the ground that they neither 
inform nor discipline the minds of students, but that, on the con- 
trary they often exert a deadening effect which is positively 
harmful. 

It is not impossible to make a spirited defense against these 
accusations. For instance, one may call attention to the fact that 
professional schools tend more and more to require a bachelor’s 
degree for matriculation, thus testifying to some belief in the dis- 
ciplinary value of the college course. But for the purposes of this 
paper I should like to concede pretty nearly everything. For the 
moment I should like to concede that the results in culture and dis- 
cipline received from the study of Latin are often inconsiderable 
when compared with the time and energy expended. I should like 
to concede that the discipline derived from the study of mathe- 
matics is not very widely applicable. I am obliged to concede— 
we must all concede, I believe——that our graduates fail in many 
instances to display anything worthy the name either of culture 
or of discipline. We do not pretend to prepare them for life in 
the sense of preparing them to follow any given pursuits; but we 
do hope to prepare them for life in the sense of focussing their 
minds, of sending them out with some idea of the way in which 
life should be lived, and with at least an initial idea of the part 
they must try to play in it. This hope, we must concede, is often 
not realized. Many of our graduates are not only incapable of 
clear thought and clear expression, but are even unaware of their 
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deficiency ; and some, though I think a decreasing number, stumble 
vaguely into the world with no definite idea or ambition for a guid- 
ing star. All these indictments I am willing to grant; but the 
question I ask is this: Is the curriculum to blame? I can only 
say that I wish it were. If by shutting Greek and Latin and 
mathematics out of the academic world—yes, and any other sub- 
ject—we could give strength where there is now weakness, how 
joyfully would some of us, at least, hail that exclusion. But could 
we with any hopefulness look for such results? 

Consider for a moment what sort of mental ration is actually 
put before the college student in the most conservative of the 
women’s colleges. Out of 120 semester hours she may be re- 
quired to devote six to Latin or Greek and six to mathematics. 
Six must perhaps be devoted to logic and philosophy. The other 
possible requirements—English, a modern language, a science, his- 
tory—all have that relation to life upon which Mr. Flexner insists. 
Taken altogether, these requirements make up not more than one- 
third of the college course; and only eighteen hours—only 15%— 
are devoted to the subjects most criticized. For at least two-thirds 
of her course the student in the most conservative of colleges is 
free to select what she chooses from an array of electives which is 
bewildering in variety and interest. Can the eighteen hours of 
classics and mathematics be to blame for a lack when the student 
comes to graduate of an alert, disciplined, focussed mind? It 
would seem more obvious to blame the 662-3% of electives in 
the course. But Mr. Flexner puts the blame on Latin in this 
ingenious way. The ideal with which Latin is taught—that of 
training the mind—has so infected the teaching of other subjects 
that modern languages, history science become “Latin under 
another name.” ‘Their content is forgotten, and they are used 
simply for intellectual discipline. 

It has happened in my own life that some of the most inter- 
esting and valuable teaching I have ever had has come to me by 
way of the classics. It happens at this present moment that some of 
the most stimulating teaching of which I know, is done in classes in 
Latin. It also happens that some of the dullest teaching from 
which I have ever suffered or of which I have known has been 
practised upon subjects supposedly of immediate interest. It would 
have profited my own education very much if some of the methods 
of my teachers of Latin could have infected the methods of my 
teachers of economics, sociology, and education. But without at- 
tempting to associate methods of teaching and subject matter, I 
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would rather ask this: whether, granting that a subject is capable 
of systematic treatment, and is of enduring value to mankind, does 
not its value in education depend upon the skill with which it is 
presented? Can any subject carry itself? There are, we know, 
some students who from sheer intellectual curiosity would teach 
themselves certain subjects from books if these subjects were not 
offered ; but such students would be the last to deny the value for 
them of an enlightened teacher. 

An enlightened teacher! Four things the teacher must 
know in order to deserve that term enlightened. He must 
know his subject and know it well. He must be a specialist. 
But if he is only a specialist, though he may be a scholar 
of a sort, he can never be a teacher. A teacher must know 
the place of his specialty in the great body of knowledge. Almost 
any subject of study has its dull and arid areas, considered by 
itself. The thrill of it lies in the light it throws upon the world 
and upon the universe. The laws of mathematics with their strange 
finality ; the laws of language with their equally strange variability ; 
the history of nations, tormentingly hinting at principles of growth 
and decay, and yet forever responsive to the influence of great 
personalities—it is through attempts to relate these specific truths 
to the whole great epic of truth that the teacher is justified of his 
calling. And again the teacher must know his subject in its rela- 
tion to present-day life. Those immediate and tangible interests 
of the student—to me they seem not the bases upon which to erect 
new subjects of study, but the constantly replenished storehouse 
from which to draw the illustrations and examples which will 
vivify the study of principles and laws. In the fourth place the 
teacher must know his students. Teaching, as distinguished from 
lecturing, is always the teaching of individuals, the making of an 
adjustment between the personality of the student and the subject 
which is being studied. To me the “take it or leave it” kind of 
teaching, which some teachers avow and many practice, is no 
teaching at all; and so long as it exists it seems to me a more 
genuine cause of defective education than any peculiarities of the 
curriculum. 

And yet I am not trying to say that one curriculmn is as good 
as another, or that revision of our curricula is futile. There is 
much to be done, I think, in replacing subjects of less interest by 
those of greater interest. In particular, I think that the higher 
elective courses in each department should be so devised as to 
throw their light both backward and forward—backward, so that 
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students in the elementary courses may know toward what they 
are working; forward, to light the senior toward graduate work or 
toward the practice of the art or profession or science most closely 
related to the department. But when all is said and done, it is 
the teacher who enlivens the subject or leaves it dead; who relates 
it to life or leaves it unrelated to anything. Whether in a college 
for men or in a college for women, the curriculum is but one term 


in the equation of which the education of the student is—or should 
be—the result. 
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The thirty-fourth general meeting of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnae has passed into history. The editor was too much 
in the center of things to be able to see the convention in true per- 

spective and to judge it without prejudice. 
The Washing- Many veteran attendants, however, pronounced 
ton Bi-ennial it unequivocally the most vitally interesting, the 

“best worth while” convention that the Associa- 
tion has ever held. 

In spite of war and rumors of war and in spite of the fact 
that the date seems to have coincided with rather fewer than usual 
of the college recesses the attendance was entirely normal. The 
arrangements made by the local branch for the comfort and enter- 
tainment of the members had been worked out with infinite care 
and were executed with a masterly smoothness and perfection. 
Mrs. Morgan, president of the Washington branch and chairman 
of the local committee, showed a capacity for organization that 
the Association should never again permit to lie fallow. 

With the declaration of a state of war with Germany only a 
few days old and with the debate on the seven billion dollar war 
loan just beginning in Congress, it was inevitable that the matter 
of most vital moment in the convention should be the question of 
offering and preparing ourselves for national service. The resolu- 
tion passed by the Association offering the services of the organiza- 
tion to the President appears elsewhere in the Journal. A special 
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committee has been appointed to take the steps necessary to make 
this offer effective if the call should come. Before these words 
reach our readers the enrollment of our members under the plan 
worked out by the National Council of Women, with which we 
have long been affiliated, will be well under way. Just what the 
next steps will be after the enrollment cannot at this time be fore- 
seen; but the quiet consciousness of power for service in that body 
of highly trained women was one of the most impressive things 
about the convention. 

Almost equally significant was the evidence of the changed 
attitude of the Association on the question of suffrage. Only a 
few biennials ago suffrage was a subject entirely tabu in an A. C. A. 
convention. A little later to mention it was to precipitate a hot 
debate on its admissibility, its pertinence to the work of the Associa- 
tion being vigorously questioned even by many of the avowed suf- . 
fragists. Yet the other day in Washington a resolution endorsing 
the federal suffrage amendment, requesting Congress to pass it, 
and asking the President to use his great influence in its behalf, 
was passed almost if not quite unanimously. Some of us thought 
we heard a faint murmur of dissent when the “noes” were called 
for. If so it was so wavering and uncertain as to leave us in 
doubt whether it had been uttered at all. Whatever may have been 
the private opinion of individual members here and there it was 
clear that the Association as a whole was very firmly of the opinion 
that the question of suffrage is now wholly germane to our pur- 
poses. 

The new spirit that is moving within the Association expressed 
itself, however, not only in a readiness for national service and a 
demand for a fuller citizenship, but in a reaching out also to the 
women of other lands. Many during the meetings had caught the 
vision of a world-wide association of trained women. The offer 
therefore of a fellowship to a South American woman, made in the 
closing hours of the convention at a brilliant meeting held in the 
beautiful Pan-American Building, had its real significance not in 
itself but in the hope that it symbolized, the faith that it sought to 
make tangible in a world drenched with blood and made hideous 
with the ceaseless roar of cannon—the faith that the peace of the 
world can rest securely at last not on armed force, not on trade, 
not on treaties, but only on the community of soul that comes 


through the possession by means of education of a common intel- 
lectual and spiritual heritage. 
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We print elsewhere in these pages a letter from Miss 
Kingsbury, head of the Department of Social Economy at Bryn 
Mawr College, making a plea for the co-operation of college women 
A War Time in safeguarding the standards of legal protec- 
Program for tion for our workers under the strain to which 
Our Legislation they will almost inevitably be subjected by the 
Committees demands of war. Eternal vigilance is the price 
not of liberty only but of social progress of any sort. Under 
pressure of the war demand for greatly increased production 
France and Great Britain made the great mistake of removing or 
relaxing the restrictions which had one by one been imposed upon 
industry for the protection of the workers, only to find that such 
removal of restrictions defeated its own purpose. In spite of the 
long hours and the “speeding-up” the increased output expected 
was not forthcoming, and this too, though the workers under the 
double spur of high wages and patriotic emotion were never more 
willing. Unquestionably we shall make many mistakes in this 
unfamiliar business of modern warfare. Let us not add to their 
number unnecessarily by repeating those which our allies have 
already made. 

On March 23, 1917, the Executive Committee of the Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation issued a public announcement of its 
attitude toward standards of legal protection for workers in time 
of war. This statement is embodied in a set of resolutions which 
we print here with the recommendation that our committees on 
educational legislation in all of our branches make it their special 
work for the year to direct all their efforts to upholding the stand- 
ards here set forth. We would urge our legislation committees also 
to be on the alert constantly to combat every tendency to reduce 
appropriations for educational purposes. Education in a democracy 
is a necessity not a luxury—a necessity which war, modern war, 
makes only more absolutely imperative. 


Wuereas, The entrance of the United States into the World War ap- 
pears imminent; and 

Wuereas, Other countries upon engaging in the conflict permitted a 
serious breakdown of protective labor regulations with the result, as shown 
by recent official investigations, of early and unmistakable loss of health, 
output and national effectiveness; and 

Wuereas, Our own experience has already demonstrated that acci- 

dents increase with speeding up and the employment of new workers un- 
accustomed to their tasks, that over-fatigue defeats the object aimed at in 
lengthening working hours, and that new occupational poisoning has ac- 
companied the recent development of munition manufacture; and 

Wuereas, The full strength of our nation is needed as never before 
and we cannot afford to suffer loss of labor power through accidents, dis- 
ease, industrial poisoning and over-fatigue; now, therefore, be it 
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Resotvep, That the American Association for Labor Legislation, at this 
critical time, in order to promote the success of our country in war as well 
as in peace, would sound a warning against the shortsightedness and laxness 
at first exemplified abroad in these matters, and would urge all public spirited 
citizens to co-operate in maintaining, for the protection of those who serve 
in this time of stress the industries of the nation, (who as experience abroad 
has shown are quite as important to military success as the fighting forces), 
the following essential minimum requirements: 


I. SaFety : 
1. Maintenance of all exisiting standards of safe-guarding machinery 
and industrial processes for the prevention of accidents. 


II. SANITATION 
1. Maintenance of all existing measures for the prevention of occupa- 
tional diseases. 
2. Immediate agreement upon practicable methods for the prevention of 
special occupational poisonings incident to making and handling explosives. 


III. Hours 
1. Three-shift system in continuous industries. 
2. In non-continuous industries, maintenance of existing standard work- 
ing day as basic. 
3. One day’s rest in seven for all workers. 


IV. Waces 
1. Equal pay for equal work, without discrimination as to sex. 
2. Maintenance of existing wage rates for basic working day. 
3. Time and one-half for all hours beyond basic working day. 


_ 4. Wage rates to be periodically revised to correspond with variations 
in the cost of living. 


V. CuHitp Lasor 
1. Maintenance of all existing special regulations regarding child labor, 
including minimum wages, maximum hours, prohibition of night work, 
prohibited employments, and employment certificates. 


2. Determination of specially hazardous employments to be forbidden 
to children under sixteen. 


. VI. Woman’s Worx 
_ _1.. Maintenance of exisiting special regulations regarding woman’s work, 
including maximum hours, prohibition of night work, prohibited hazardous 


a, and prohibited employment immediately before and after child- 
irth. 


VII. Socra, INsurRANcE 
1. Maintenance of existing standards of workmen’s compensation for 
industrial accidents and diseases. 
Extension of workmen’s compensation laws to embrace occupational 


diseases, especially those particularly incident to the manufacture and handling 
of explosives. 


3. Immediate investigation of the sickness problem among the workers 


to ascertain the advisability of establishing universal workmen’s health in- 
surance. 


VIII. Lasor Marker 


_ 1. Extension of existing systems of public employment bureaus to aid 
in the intelligent distribution of labor throughout the country. 


IX. ADMINISTRATION oF Lasor Laws 


1. Increased appropriations for enlarged staffs of inspectors to enforce 
labor legislation. 
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2. Representation of employees, employers, and the public on joint 
councils for co-operating with the labor departments in drafting and en- 
forcing necessary regulations to put the foregoing principles into full effect. 


Will branch secretaries and treasurers please take notice. 
The new fiscal year begins June 1. Henceforth all supplies for 
the work of branch officers will be furnished from the office of 

the executive secretary. New report blanks 

have been prepared for the treasurers with full 
A Word ad , ; 

directions for their use plainly printed on the 
to the Wise blanks. Careful following of these directions 
will greatly facilitate the work of the national treasurer and the 
executive secretary. ‘Treasurers are especially requested to make 
all reports on the blanks provided and not on odd sheets of paper! 

Treasurers are urged to collect the dues as early in the fiscal 
year as possible and to send in all new names at least once a month 
in order that new members may begin receiving the Journal as 
soon as possible. It should be remembered that the national office 
knows nothing about a new member until her dues are received by 
the national treasurer. Many new members have written the 
editor complaining that, although their dues had been paid for some 
months, they had so far failed to receive a single number of the 
Journal. In each case investigation revealed the fact that the 
branch treasurer had failed to send in the name and dues of the 
new member pending the collection of all dues for the year. This 
is not fair to your new members. 

This year the Association has been very generous in the matter 
of continuing the Journal to delinquent members. ‘That was be- 
cause we wished to give them an opportunity to realize the value of 
the Journal. Next year no such leniency will be shown. All 
members whose dues are not paid by January 1 will be dropped at 
once from the membership and the mailing list. 

Each year there has been a considerable loss of membership 
because of the failure of branch officers to report fully to the 
national office concerning changes in the branch membership. This 
work of reporting is performed in some branches by the secretary, 
in some by the treasurer, in some by the chairman of the member- 
ship committee, in some apparently by no one at all. Nearly all 
our information concerning changes of address reaches us through 
the postmaster and not through our own officers or members. 
Where the postmaster cannot supply the information, it is often 
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not forthcoming at all; and the member is temporarily lost, often 
to be found only when she writes a letter of complaint because of 
failure to receive the Journal! Meantime we have probably tried 
every device to find her. As soon as a postmaster reports failure 
to deliver the Journal, we send a letter in the hope that a forward- 
ing address has been left and that, as first class mail, it may be 
forwarded. If that fails we try the branch secretary or member- 
ship chairman, who usually knows nothing beyond that fact that 
the member has moved. We then try her college, in the hope 
that alma mater may have succeeded in keeping in touch with her; 
and in the case of the women’s colleges, we get results from this 
source in a surprisingly large number of cases. When the college 
fails us there is nothing to do but wait until accident or a belated 
prick of conscience brings the revelation. 

Another source of loss is the habit of branch officers of re- 
porting simply as resigned anyone who severs her connection with 
the branch, even though she may have no intention of giving up 
her membership in the Association. At first we accepted the term 
resigned at its face value but when reports began to come in from 
branch officers that certain individuals had resigned whose devo- 
tion to the Association we had never known to waver that word 
“resigned” began to arouse suspicion. A letter was threefore pre- 
pared that now goes out to everyone who is reported as resigned. 
The letter has paid for itself many times over and helps to finance 
the work of finding other lost members. Incidentally it has proved 
a pitiless revelation of the shortcomings of branch officers. The 
reaction of the recipients to the letter is various—and always inter- 
esting. They are puzzled, indignant, grateful—sometimes apolo- 
getic, for it is not always the branch officer who is at fault. If the 
branch officer having this matter in charge would take pains to re- 
port as resigned only those who are definitely severing their con- 
nection with the Association and not with the branch merely, it 
would be very helpful. In cases of actual resignation, it is very 
desirable that the executive secretary should know also whether 
the resigned member is dissatisfied with the work of the Association 
and in what respect. 

The letter has revealed further the fact that many branch 
members know nothing about general membership, and have not 
realized that it is possible, on removal from the vicinity of a branch 
to remain general members of the Association, receive the Journal, 
and keep in close touch with our activities. It is one of our weak- 
nesses that we have no definitely worked out methods of transfer 
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by which a member can pass easily and quickly from one branch to 
another, or from branch to general membership, or vice versa. 
We are endeavoring now to evolve machinery for this that will 
work easily and smoothly. Any suggestions looking in this direc- 
tion will be eagerly welcomed. 

It would seem as if much time and effort might be saved in the 
central office and much unnecessary loss of membership prevented 
if some attention were given to these matters in a branch meeting 
each year. Might we venture to suggest that the chairman of the 
membership committee, or some other officer who has or can 
procure the necessary data, present at the last meeting of the year 
a report of just what has happened to the membership of the 
branch during the year and why it has happened. Such a taking 
stock of ourselves at the end of the year might prove both inter- 
esting and illuminating. If any such reports should be prepared 
the executive secretary would humbly beg the favor of a copy. 


The Committee on Fellowships has awarded the new Gamma 

Phi Beta Social Service Fellowship to Miss Inez Neterer, Mills 

College, B. S., 1916, and this year a graduate 

The New student at Bryn Mawr College in the Carola 

Fellow Woerishoffer Graduate Department of Social 

Economy and Social Research. She proposes to 

continue her studies there next year as the fellow the Gamma Phi 
Beta Sorority. 











THE COLLEGE WOMAN AND HER COUNTRY’S NEED 


RUTH O'BRIEN 


Instructor in Iowa State College 


Today we women of America are facing the same trying and 
difficult problem which the women across the water faced so un- 
dauntedly three years ago and are solving so well—the problem of 
serving our country in the sanest and best possible manner. It 
has not been an easy problem for them and it will not be easy for 
us. Yet as I think and work here in this midwest university in 
the midst of seven hundred or more women and girls, it seems 
that the hardest part of all will be the mere getting into things— 
the beginning, the first handhold. That is the hardest and perhaps 
the most important, since it carries with it the decision that is to 
determine our entire course for the next few years. For we must 
face the fact that it may be for years, and must make our decisions 
of today so sanely and thoughtfully that they will stand the every- 
day strain of the many tomorrows that are to come. The time is 
past when we could argue the right or wrong of the situation; we 
have only to find our place and prove our worth. 

But where is our place? How can we help? These ques- 
tions have been asked a great many times in the last few weeks and 
will be asked many times again by both men and women. And it 
is well that we should stop and ask such questions. We have seen 
by the costly demonstration of our allies that a wholesale rush to 
the trenches on the part of the men is not best in this new warfare, 
where three men are needed in the industries to one in the trenches. 
France and England learned their lesson and had to withdraw their 
mechanics and scientists and effect a re-organization—a very diff: 
cult matter. Neither, to my mind, is a wholesale rush of unthink- 
ing women into new avenues of service a wise thing. It is too apt 
to necessitate a later re-adjustment and that means a great waste 
of human energy. We must consider carefully and make our 
choice wisely, profiting by the mistakes and examples of the Eu- 
ropean women. 

I am thinking particularly of our college women who have 
gone out during the last few years and the hundreds who will grad- 
uate this spring. Their future will be most vitally affected by the 
national situation. They are the women whose help and leader- 
ship the country is needing. Some of course, by natural circum- 
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stances, will fall into places for which they have the training and 
are fitted. The physician, the nurse, the agriculturist, and the 
housewife will have no temptation to change their life plans. On 
the other hand, we have always had large numbers of women 
graduates who came to college because it seemed the only thing to 
do and who even after finishing four years of creditable work, are 
still uncertain of their desires and capabilities. Now this uncer- 
tainty is further increased by their desire to be of some real service 
to the nation. A new importance has been given to their choice; a 
new note of seriousness sounds in their voices as they come to dis- 
cuss their future with us. They feel that they are needed. Their 
country has called and yet, just where are they needed? The 
whole atmosphere of our college life has become saturated with this 
spirit of seeking, seeking each individual’s place in the work of the 
nation. 

I am writing now in the midst of many new and exciting 
occupations on the part of the women and girls of our college 
community. ‘The librarian in our little Carnegie library studies 
a German grammar while attending to her various duties. She 
desires to be useful to the navy. A crowd of untrained girls wend 
their way to the college gymnasium to a Red Cross class; the mem- 
bers of a sorority house, gathered around a learned sister, are 
awkwardly manipulating coarse knitting needles in a desperate 
attempt to learn to knit socks; and in a neighboring university a 
corps of young ladies are learning to shoot. Most of such activities 
are of course merely serving their purpose of working off emotional 
steam, but they show the spirit that lies in the heart of the average 
American woman, and that spirit must help her find the place 
where she is most needed. 

Outside advice is of very little assistance. In fact, it is often 
quite contradictory. For instance, a trained nurse with the weight 
of her knowledge and training assisting her, organized a bandage 
circle among my acquaintances a short time ago. She deplored the 
time and energy expended on the knitting of army socks—a very 
popular service at that time—emphasizing the fact that so few can 
be made and such good ones purchased. She insisted with en- 
thusiasm that the making of bandages was the best service that the 
women could offer. Then yesterday an English woman, trained 
in home economics and fresh from war preparations, told the col- 
lege women assembled to hear her that so few bandages are usable 
when made in the unskilled fashion of these volunteer organiza- 
tions that it is useless to undertake such work. One of the best 
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services in her estimation is the knitting of socks. This is only an 
example; and yet, as I looked around that room crowded with 
women so eager to help, so full of potential service, I felt that their 
very presence expressed a real need—the need of a leader to start 
each one of them on the right path to that service. 

It isn’t merely the matter of making bandages or knitting 
socks—it is the matter of the great force of trained women workers 
trying to do their share. But how shall they choose their share? 
what is to decide the task they shall undertake? To my mind, it is 
this: every true American woman should decide for herself just 
what her own highest type of service can be and that should 
determine her course. We do not disparage any service, no matter 
how humble; but it seems to me that women so often do the easiest 
thing of which they are capable, forgetting that it is the position 
that challenges effort that brings the greatest development and the 
greatest rewards. No doubt many of our home economics girls 
can help a great deal by making garments for army use, but there 
should be a higher type of service for which their training has 
fitted them. Important as are the lower kinds of usefulness, yet it 
is essential at this crisis that the women as well as the men shall 
take their places as high on the scale as possible, thus leaving 
another individual free for a still higher type of service and so 
building a human structure which shall reach as high as needed. 
The romance of making bandages or of being a nurse is of course 
very attractive; and yet if a machine can make better bandages in 
a shorter time, if a volunteer nurse must spend at least eighteen 
months in preliminary training before she reaches the desired 
place at the front, our college women should be willing to forego 
some of the romance and take up work for which they are trained 
right now, and which perhaps few other women could undertake. 
In a great many cases this will mean the application of their train- 
ing in ways which they have never dreamed of. Our economist, 
our linguist, our scientist, and even our artist will see new possi- 
bilities in their specialties if viewed as their highest offering to 
their nation’s need. 

The advantage of such a course to American women, indi- 
vidually and collectively, is very apparent. They need something 
to challenge them to use all their trained faculties, to call forth the 
very best that is in them, the best that they have to offer of prac- 
tical, everyday usefulness. We have boasted so long of the su- 
perior educational advantages which this country has showered 
upon her women. Now we shall come to know whether or not 
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they were worth the effort of those who won the privileges for 
them. 

Then too, the selecting of their very highest type of service 
for the use of their country will help them guard against an over 
modest estimate of their abilities. It is a common fault of women, 
especially those academically trained, to be over cautious about 
attacking a new undertaking unless they are absolutely sure of 
every step. ‘They are afraid of risks and do not realize that big 
risks spur them to big successes. A casual remark of a former 
professor of mine comes back to me so often when I am dealing 
with a timid and anxious senior considering her first position. On 
a similar occasion, she remarked, “Women always act as if they 
knew less than they really do, while men always act as if they 
knew more than they really do.” While I shall not attempt to 
defend the use of the word “always” in this statement, I often 
lament the fact that women seem to have been endowed with so 
little of that characteristic commonly called “bluff,” which while 
not admirable if possessed in excess, often gives its possessor the 
courage to attempt and succeed in new and difficult positions. 

Perhaps these suggestions are all unnecessary. Perhaps the 
resources of our nation will not be drawn upon so strongly. Per- 
haps our women will not be needed to any great extent. But, 
after all, it is a good thing now and then to take an invoice of one’s 
capacities. It is especially a good thing for the college woman 
who has spent four years of her time and money in training her- 
self, sometimes for no particular goal. It is good for her to stop 
and consider what her highest type of service really is—whether 
that service is to pay her debt to her family, her country or 
humanity. 


AN OPEN LETTER 


To THE Eprror: 

I am writing to you to urge that the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae should take up the question of maintenance of our labor 
laws during this period of stress and especially that we, as college 
women, should take a firm stand in favor of “equal pay for equal 
work.” The extent to which women will probably supplant men 
during the next few months and the danger of establishing a princ- 
iple of lower pay for equal work raises this most vital question. 
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Perhaps you have seen the Special Bulletin No. 1 published by the 
American Association for Labor Legislation, “Labor Laws in War 
Time,” which gives a series of resolutions endorsed by the Labor 
Legislation Association among which is emphasized this principle 
of equal pay for equal work to both sexes. The other resolutions 
are similarly vital. The Bulletin also includes extracts from 
English documents and comments upon the English situation to 
show the necessity of our maintaining in the United States our 
labor standards. 

Having labored for so many years toward the upbuilding of 
our standards, and with the recent Supreme Court decisions in 
favor of the Ten-Hour Law for Men in Oregon and the Minimum 
Wage Law in Oregon, we should not abandon our position of pro- 
tection. If our country is to pay the price of war and preparation 
for war by exploitation of our industrial laborers we are assuredly 
acknowledging ourselves a bankrupt nation. But we must realize 
that all the evidence before us, as is so splendidly set forth by Miss 
Goldmark in her case for the Shorter Work Day, published in 
October, 1915, together with the excellent supplement of October, 
1916, in the case of Bunting vs. the State of Oregon, shows that 
the long work day means no more work accomplished and at the 
same time a depletion of the human power of the nation. This argu- 
ment, together with the re-argument of the Oregon Minimum Wage 
Cases, October, 1916, Settler vs. O’Hara et al. constituting the 
Industrial Welfare Commission, should be not only a moral but a 
legal basis upon which we, college women, standing for clear think- 
ing, should act. 

Very cordially yours, 
Susan M. KIncssury, 
Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 













REPORTS OF VICE-PRESIDENTS 
The North Atlantic Section 


The most notable event in the North Atlantic Section of the 
A. C. A. since the last biennal was the Conference of Branches of 
this section in Boston, Mass., October 20 and 21, 1916. The Bos- 
ton Branch, through its President, Mrs. Lee McCollester and its 
other officers, arranged a program of great interest, sent invitations 
to all the branches inviting three delegates, and provided through 
a hospitality committee for the entertainment of visiting delegates 
during the conference. The meeting was noteworthy as being 
the first ever held in the North Atlantic Section. It was well at- 
tended, full of interest, and gave all who attended a new sense of 
the scope of work of the Association and its branches. The topics 
considered were as follows: 

“The Pros and Cons of the Gary System,” Mrs. John Huddle- 
ston, president N. Y. City Branch; “The Beginnings of the Con- 
necticut College for Women, and Its Place Among N. E. Colleges,” 
Miss Margaret F. Corwin, president Connecticut Branch; “A New 
Democracy at Bryn Mawr,” Mrs. Milton J. Rosenau, Boston; “The 
Relation Between A. C. A. Branches and College Clubs,” Miss 
Helen P. Margesson, former president of the Boston College Club, 
and Dr. Croff, president Buffalo Branch; “The Policies and Aims 
of the A. C. A.,” Miss Caroline L. Humphrey; Symposium: “How 
Can an Alumnae Association Best Serve Its College?” Ellen F. 
Pendleton, president of Wellesley, LeBaron R. Briggs, president 
of Radcliffe and Mary E. Woolley, president of. Mount Holyoke; 
“Some Responsibilities of the A. C. A.”: (1) “Toward the Food 
Problem in Colleges,” Dr. Joel E. Goldthwaite and Miss Helen F. 
Greene; (2) “Towards the Readjustment of the Curriculum to 
meet Vocational Demands,” Sarah L. Arnold, dean of Simmons 
and Gertrude S. Martin, executive secretary, A. C. A.; (3) 
“Towards the Alleged Extravagance of College Girls,” Ada L. 
Comstock, dean of Smith College; (4) “Towards Helping the 
Young Graduate to Find Her Place in the Community Life,” Miss 
Florence Jackson, Mrs. Martin Lowenberg; “The Function of the 
College and the Private School in Teaching Good Manners,” Miss 
sertha Bailey, principal of Abbott Academy. 

The distinctively educational character of the work of the 
branches is shown in the provisions made for disseminating knowl- 
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edge about the importance of going to college and opportunities for 
self-help in colleges in which the Pennsylvania branches are par- 
ticularly active. They have published a model pamphlet, “Esti- 
mated Expense in Certain Eastern Colleges,” have sent speakers to 
secondary schools, and have been active in getting an increased 
appropriation for the State College, and for securing the appoint- 
ment of a woman as member of the Board of Trustees. Many 
branches support scholarships or loans to students desirous of go- 
ing to college; Buffalo has aided four young women, Binghamton 
also has lent money, Albany has six loans out, Rochester has paid 
the tuition fee for one, and Mohawk Valley is planning to raise a 
scholarship for next year. 

For the vocational guidance work, many branches have been 
active in well doing, among them New Haven, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia and Buffalo. While we have nothing so substantial 
to report as the work done in the West Central Section, there has 
been no flagging of interest in the support of this national com- 
mittee. A closely allied committee, that on the placement of vol- 
unteer, unpaid workers, has gone steadily forward in the Phila- 
delphia, Boston and New York branches. 

In indirect ways, meeting local needs, the work of many 
branches serves educational interests. The Mohawk Valley Club 
has been active in improving moving pictures in Utica; the New 
Haven Branch has co-operated closely with the associated charities 
work, acting as a kind of clearing-house. Some seven of the 
branches are aiding the Children’s Bureau to secure effective birth 
registration; Albany and New York branches are assisting in the 
campaign to secure higher wages for normal school teachers; 
Greenwich reports marked activity and success in the making of 
surgical dressings and in committees to report on conditions in the 
public schools and in the library; and Fall River has had splendid 
results in work for better child hygiene. 

There is often the cheering news of increase of membership 
and of interest. The Vice-President calls attention to the need 
of a printed form to send out among the branches to get statistics 
as to membership, gains or losses for the biennial report; to get 
facts about the number and scope of committees, especially the 
co-operation with the national committees, and to get other specific 
facts about the activities of the branches which the secretaries often 
fail to send. 

The Vice-President on laying down her work for the year 
1917-18 because of absence from America, congratulates the 
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branches on the appointment of Mrs. Elizabeth Clarke, of Williams- 
town, Mass., as vice-president for the year. Mrs. Clarke has been 
long connected with the A. C. A. and devoted to its interests and 
growth. 
Respectfully submitted, 
SopHiE C. Harr. 


The South Atlantic Section 


The work of the vice-president in this section for more than 
the past year has concerned itself so largely with work for this 
Biennial that her efforts have been spent in executive committee 
meetings, program committee meetings, invitation and automobile 
committee conferences, in writing letters to desired speakers, and 
paying calls on important persons, as well as many other details 
in connection with the end of this week’s work and play. But 
looking forward to the great events of the week and the pleasure 
of entertaining you has been an entirely sustaining force. The 
profit in the extra efforts will be realized if our plans are work- 
ing out to your comfort and if you will return home with not 
only the recollection of inspiring addresses but also the refresh- 
ment of our entertaining, and a fuller appreciation of our great 
Capital. 

The general membership in this section is now sixty with 
an increase of twenty-three the past year, six of whom have joined 
this week. Two members have moved from the territory, one 
has joined a branch, six have been dropped and two have re-- 
signed. 

The membership of the Washington Branch shows a still 
greater increase—from 62 to 155. “This interesting growth,” 
the Secretary reports, “shows not only the stimulating effect of 
the biennial meeting in causing activity in the branch visited, but 
also demonstrates what the branch has recognized—the great 
ability and skillful management of our President, Mrs. Raymond 
Morgan, and the patient work and constant interest of our Presi- 
dent of last year, Mrs. F. L. Ransome, whose efforts prepared 
the way for this year’s great success.” 

The admission of Trinity College to membership in the As- 
sociation is an important event to our branch though not very 
many of their 316 alumnae reside near enough to Washington 
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to belong to it. Four, however, have joined. The graduating 
class of forty-seven in June will bring us more additions to this 
number. 

The secretary of the Huntington Branch, Mrs. Harriet B. 
Moore, reports: “The Huntington Branch has pursued its regular 
monthly business and social meetings for the past year. On Feb- 
ruary the tenth the annual college tea was given for the high 
school and Marshall College juniors. The branch is especially 
proud this year of a Huntington girl who will graduate from 
Vassar in June, an honor student and a member of ®BK. Our 
chairman of the Industrial and Vocational Advisory Committee 
has written many letters during the past year to the various col- 
leges in this section of the country, and although we are few in 
numbers and not very old, we feel very much alive. As our 
membership is comprised almost entirely of teachers whose homes 
are not here and who are very busy all of the time, it is hard 
to accomplish what we wish.” 

In going out of this office, in the exercise of which I have 
had pleasure and profit, though often taxing work, I want to 
leave for your consideration the purpose always before me of 
strengthening the relations between this Association and the South- 
ern Association of College Women. The Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae in assigning vice-presidents to all the sections of the United 
States possibly overlooked the well-established similar association 
covering the South Atlantic as well as the South East Central sec- 
tions. True in this South Atlantic section the general membership 
mentioned is scattered from Delaware to Florida. In this territory 
however there were at that time seven Southern Association 
Branches to which seven more have been added in the years 1914 
to 1916. One more has been added in the past winter at Tampa, 
Florida, that I took particular pride in helping to form as a Southern 
Association Branch, when the general member of the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnae, Miss Hoyt, who came to me about it, 
thought only of an A. C. A. Branch as possible. She even was 
advised that the Northern colony in Florida in winter made it in 
a sense a northern state and an A. C. A. Branch there allowable. 
But the agreement in this section to consider all these states 
Southern Association territory, an agreement which has done much 
to foster the good feeling now existing between the two associa- 
tions, led to the decision for the Southern Association branch. 
Among its interests are some prospective legislation, ‘a bill for 
compulsory education in Florida and a bill for free text-books,” 
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the distribution of educational bulletins, the establishing of a 
scholarship at the State College at Tallahassee, and (its chief 
object), the raising of the standards of that institution. Columbia 
University, where there has been question about the admission of 
Tallahassee graduates, has promised to re-rate it. 

You will realize the importance of such work as this; for 
in some regions of the South, where standards are not established, 
often not even understood to be low by the heads of no stand- 
ard colleges, it is of the greatest importance to have an organiza- 
tion such as the Southern Association, fearless in statements and 
in efforts to bring all institutions under the same conditions. Miss 
Hoyt writes also, “We have had as yet no very definite committee 
of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae but I hope we can de- 
velop one. I think I wrote you before that most of our Southern 
Association of College Women members are also eligible to the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae but many of them do not feel 
able to pay dues in both.” 

Last year and again the past winter I was able to have con- 
ferences with Miss Colton, President of the Southern Association. 
It has been valuable to receive the monthly notices of the Mary- 
land and the Virginia Branches of the Southern Association. I 
have been several times to Baltimore in the last year to conferences 
and to two meetings, and once to Richmond where as the guest of 
Miss Taylor I had the great pleasure of speaking to the members 
of the Southern Association Branch. ‘The visit to Miss Keller, 
Dean of Westhampton College, was also most interesting and 
delightful. 

I have written 218 letters since August 1 and held sixteen or 
more special vice-president committee meetings. In these two 
last accomplishments I have had the able help of my committee, 
Mrs. Cole, who has served on it throughout my term of office, and 
the splendid help of Miss Leech for the last year, particularly in 
writing letters. 

While the effort to have state secretaries representing the vice- 
president throughout this region has not been as yet of use to 
either Association, I still believe in it as a real means of furthering 
their work unless, as seems now possible, a closer union is to be 
formed. 

A vice-president in such a territory as this has need of the 
power and influence of all her general members. May I urge upon 
you some of the points of the Executive Secretary’s report just 
given. I would not like to minimize the duties of the branches 
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in the states, whose help she asked, but I would like to emphasize 
the duties of the general members in each state, for they have 
no duties yet assigned to them. I would like the general members 
to help to get state secretaries and help to get them to work. I 
would like them to assist in making known the fellowships of 
the Association and ask their friends to contribute to this object. 
The Latin-American fellowship awarded at this Biennial may be 
of particular interest to southern people. General members can 
and should help with spreading the right sort of publicity about 
the Association. This Biennial has stirred all who have attended it 
with the possibilities for the usefulness of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnae. Let us all do our little bit to extend its influence. 

You will recall our interest in this section in the bill before 
the Virginia legislature to establish a College for Women at the 
University of Virginia. This is still an object to work for though 
not the year for the legislature to meet. Miss McKenny, one of 
our general members, and vice-president of the Southern Associa- 
tion of College Women, who has worked indefatigably for the 
bill before the Virginia legislature, will speak in behalf of the 
resolution presented urging the passage of this bill. 

Respectfully submitted, 
FraNcES HALDEMAN SIDWELL. 


Miss McKenny said, supplementing the Vice-president’s report, 
that she hoped the efforts of college women everywhere and Vir- 
ginia residents of influence who could be reached, would be used 
to urge the Virginia legislature to favor the bill for the Co-ordinate 
college. It has so nearly reached passing in the last two legislatures 
that a little extra effort now will greatly add to its chance of pass- 
ing next winter. 


The Northeast Central Section 


This biennial marks the close of the first four-year term of 
service of sectional vice-presidents, as provided by the re-orga- 
nization plan adopted at Ann Arbor in the autumn of 1912. It is 
perhaps fitting at this time therefore to sum up the general charac- 
teristics of the sections—if they can be said to have any—as they 
have been revealed in the work and point of view of the branches, 
and to point out their relation to the interests of the national 
association. The branches of this northeast central section have, 
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within the past two or three months, been writing their histories, 
and taking a survey of their activities through the years. It is 
thus made possible to see the trend of A. C. A. work in the section 
from the beginning, and to judge of its quality and its difficulties. 

The first outstanding fact of our history is that this is not a 
youthful section with respect to A. C. A. work, for it is only a 
year younger than the mother organization in Boston. The West- 
ern Association of Collegiate Alumnae (as it was first called) was 
founded in 1883, nine years before the establishment of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, by a small group of women, chiefly graduates 
of Northwestern, Syracuse and western state universities. Their 
vision of the work college women should do was broad and high 
and their energy matched their vision. Under the leadership of 
Miss Jane Bancroft, Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Mrs. Louisa Reed 
Howell and Miss Lucy Salmon, they set out immediately to investi- 
gate the occupations of women in outdoor employments, in the 
domestic professions, on the press, in higher education, and in the 
fine arts, and to collect information concerning the industrial edu- 
cation of women, and concerning opportunities for post graduate 
work in colleges and universities open to women. They pre- 
sented papers on opportunities open to women for study abroad, 
and established a foreign correspondence bureau for interchange 
of educational opinion with women abroad who had had the higher 
education, thus seeking to give to their work an international 
character and interest which we are just now hoping to develop by 
exchange scholarships. Most significant of all, they resolved in 
1886 to endeavor to secure a fund for a fellowship of five hundred 
dollars a year. In 1888 they awarded a temporary fellowship of 
$350.00, and thus became the pioneer woman’s organization in sup- 
porting a fellowship for women. In some ways this summary 
sounds modern rather than ancient; for in recent years, the most 
prominent. activities of our Association have been along the lines 
of investigating occupations for women and collecting information 
concerning industrial education. 

At the end of six years, 7. e., in 1889, the Western Association 
consented to merging with the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, 
then confined to the East, whose main interests, with the exception 
of the Scholarship Plan, did not then lie along these lines. Indi- 
vidual branches were formed at Chicago, Indianapolis and Detroit, 
which loyally sought to co-operate with the National aims. The 
vocational work which the Western group had pursued together — 
with so much enthusiasm was soon left in abeyance, and it was not 
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until 1909 that our first National Committee on Enlarging Vocational 
Opportunities for Women was appointed. It is noteworthy that 
the Western Association proposed in 1884 to the Eastern that they 
unite in “a National Association which in its National capacity 
should divide the entire territory of the United States into con- 
venient districts, in each of which a branch organization may be 
formed, these several branches to be co-ordinate among themselves, 
but all subject to the National Association, which shall be com- 
posed of representatives from each branch.” ‘The word “branch” 
is here used in the sense of “section;” and the plan is the one 
adopted at the time of our reorganization in 1912, twenty-eight 
years after the first suggestion. 

There is more appropriateness than would at first appear in 
the arrangement that the district which corresponds to the old 
Northwest territory should, for educational purposes, be made a 
separate section. Of the fifty-three colleges on the approved list 
of our Association, eighteen, or about a third, are in this section; 
and they have a character quite distinct from the colleges of the 
eastern sections. First, they are without exception co-educational ; 
and co-education in these colleges is not only officially enjoined, but 
is approved, taken as a matter of course—a matter no longer to be 
brought into question. In the second place, these colleges stand for 
what has come to be called the “unit system” of instruction, i. ¢., 
the system by which so-called cultural studies and vocational 
studies may be pursued together—side by side—a system which 
strengthens democracy by giving the student of purely academic 
studies an appreciation of the practical efficiency developed in 
vocations, and giving the vocational student an appreciation of the 
culture which comes from the purely academic studies. In the 
third place, these colleges—and this is especially true of the five 
great State Universities—keep in close touch with the life of the 
people, respond with readiness to its needs, and form a tremendous 
power for the educational service of all classes of citizens. More 
than this, the State Universities have developed—through the 
liberality of their legislatures, whose appropriations reach up into 
the millions—marvelous opportunities for investigation and re- 
search, which are placed at the disposal of those fitted to take them 
at a merely nominal sum. 

Now, by far the largest groups in our branches—and usually 
a majority of the members—are graduates of these colleges, and 
have, therefore, a different point of view educationally from that 
of branches made up of graduates from institutions of a different 
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type. In view of the fact that other western sections hold these 
same opinions, and in view of the fact, also, that educational pro- 
grams at our annual meetings have in recent years given no voice 
to these views, it is perhaps not out of place to suggest that in the 
presentation of the attitude of the Association as a whole toward 
any educational policy or system, this group of educational interests 
should have a part. 

While reasonable limits of space preclude any historical resume 
of the achievements of individual branches, we cannot pass to the 
work of the present year without reference to the very honorable 
record of the Chicago Branch through the twenty-eight years of 
its history. Under the leadership of Miss Marion Talbot and a 
small group of earlier members, and with the counsel—especially 
in the earlier years—of such women as Jane Addams, Julia Lathrop, 
and Florence Kelly, the work of the branch has held closely to the 
vital needs of Chicago and of Illinois in matters affecting the public 
schools, the juvenile court, child labor laws, the consumer’s league, 
and many other causes; and, despite the rise of a large and popular 
college club, it has gradually increased its membership and its inter- 
est until it has now the largest enrollment in its history—325 mem- 
bers. Fairness to the pioneer workers of the section also demands 
mention of the splendid service done in the early nineties by the 
Indianapolis Branch under the leadership of Mrs. Sewall, Miss 
Harriet Noble, and Miss Amelia Platter, in the then new work of 
university extension. 

We now turn to the accomplishment of our branches for the 
six months of the current year. It will be remembered that a full 
report of the work of this section up to date was published in the 
Journal of last September, and that few important changes of 
policy will have taken place in the few months since. 

To the twenty-four branches of the last report have been 
added four new branches at this meeting, i. e., those at Battle Creek 
and at Niles, in Michigan; at Greencastle, Indiana; and at Delaware, 
Ohio. The total number of paid-up regular members in the sec- 
tion, up to March 24, is 1872, or about a quarter of the member- 
ship of the Association. There are also 150 associate members, 
and 110 general members. Of these members, about 800, in round 
numbers, are home makers, 650 are teachers, 176 are reported as 
women of leisure; and the rest are from a great variety of voca- 
tions, including librarians, social workers, secretaries, et cetera. 

In the matter of situation, the twenty-four branches of the 
section fall into three equal divisions of widely differing character— 
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First, a group of eight branches, i. e., Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Toledo, Cincinnati, Columbus and Indianapolis—are 
situated in great cities, varying in size from 230,000 to two mill- 
ions of inhabitants, where the number of agencies for betterment 
is bewilderingly large, where the forces at work are of tremendous 
proportions and where the college group is in comparison exceed- 
ingly small. All of these branches are convinced, through an ex- 
perience varying from fourteen to twenty-eight years, that the most 
effective way to serve their cities in any civic or educational way 
is either to offer co-operation to other agencies already working for 
social betterment, or to seek the co-operation of other organiza- 
tions in initiating any new undertaking. The opportunities for the 
small A. C. A. group in such a situation to make any considerable 
or permanent contributions to civic or social welfare by its own 
unaided efforts are exceedingly rare. We do have proof that it is 
possible in the Milwaukee “Home for Working Girls,” which, 
under the guidance of a committee of the Milwaukee Branch, has 
successfully completed its fourth year; and proof that it is almost 
possible in the case of the Chicago and the Detroit Collegiate Bu- 
reaus of Occupations, which have been started and almost en- 
tirely supported by the college women of the two cities, under the 
leadership respectively of the Chicago and the Detroit branches. 
Indeed, in our large cities the widening of vocational opportunities 
has seemed the main field for service in which the college group 
could do the pioneer work alone—and carry it along until such 
time as it can be taken over by municipal or federal agencies. In 
Ohio this work is already taking on new aspects and showing new 
tendencies through two new influences. One is the establishment, 
by the State, of State-City Labor Exchanges in Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, and Cincinnati; and the other is the plan of the Association of 
College Women of Ohio, made up of representatives from college 
clubs, A. C. A. branches and Ohio colleges, to establish a State 
Vocational Bureau, in charge of a director who shall be a woman 
of wide vocational experience, of expert knowledge of her field, 
and of executive ability to direct the development of such a work 
in different parts of the state. The State-City Labor Exchange in 
Cleveland and Cincinnati are glad to furnish office. accommoda- 
tions for an added secretary who shall have charge of placing 
trained women; and the state vocational director, when she shall 
have been appointed, will co-operate with these local exchanges 
as well as with local bureaus in other parts of the state in the 
work of placing applicants. The Columbus Branch which has for 
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several years done excellent service in collecting vocational infor- 
mation and giving vocational advice, has this year made its chief 
practical aim the raising of funds for this state work. In order 
to meet its pledge of $200.00 it arranged for the lecture on 
“Nationalism,” by Sir Rabindranath Tagore, and the members 
worked so splendidly for the common cause that they cleared nearly 
five hundred dollars. The Cincinnati Branch, whose chief work 
has been the making of a survey of opportunities in its city for 
professional and vocational education, plans to co-operate with the 
Cincinnati State-City Labor Exchange, and also has pledged financial 
aid toward the salary of the State Vocational Director. Allied to 
this work, though not yet so well developed, is that for bringing 
together volunteer social service workers and the agencies which 
could use them. The Chicago Branch started a year ago a bureau 
of Volunteer Service and reports that during the year sixty volun- 
teers have, through its guidance, found congenial work in settle- 
ments or with other agencies for social betterment. The Milwau- 
kee, Columbus and Toledo branches have made a small beginning 
towards a similar service through social service committees. 

Two of these city branches, Toledo and Milwaukee, still con- 
tinue with enthusiasm the work carried on through many years of 
giving scholarships to local high school girls for study in college, 
and just now the Indianapolis Branch is seeking means for raising 
money for a scholarship to be offered to a South American woman 
who shall enter a North American college as a freshman. The 
Detroit Branch is this year doing,—and has done for many years 
in the past—peculiarly efficient service in undertakings for the 
welfare of the public schools and of the school children in its city. 
It has assisted the superintendent materially in his efforts for 
larger play-grounds, and is this year co-operating with him in an 
attempt to enable Detroit to give instruction to high school grad- 
uates, the ultimate purpose being the establishment of a municipal 
university. The superintendent has in turn given his warm co- 
operation to the plans of the branch, which have been gradually 
developing through the past four years, to enlist the school chil- 
dren in dramatic undertakings which will lessen the attraction of 
the ordinary moving picture show, arouse in them an appreciation 
of better entertainment, and prepare the way for a municipally- 
owned Children’s Theater. He has come to look upon the branch 
as a helper upon whom he can rely in all efforts for the betterment 
of school conditions. Such mutual understanding and co-opera- 
tion between the school authorities and the college group of the 
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city would seem to be one of the most natural and most effective 
means of doing practical educational work, and may well serve as 
an ideal to other branches. 

The Chicago Branch, tao, has during the past six years, done 
unique service for its public schools. The branch was one of three 
women’s clubs to start, in 1911, an organization for the vocational 
guidance of public school children in Chicago, with the aim of 
keeping boys and girls from 14 to 16 years of age in school, or 
providing them with suitable employment, if they must go to work. 

The value of the work was so strongly demonstrated that last 
spring the Board of Education made it a part of the public school 
system, took over the A. C. A. director, and one of her assistants, 
and has since employed two more workers. As there remains much 
more to be done, however, the volunteer organization has continued 
in co-operation with the Board, is at present financing an investi- 
gation of vocational opportunities for handicapped children, and is 
supporting a scholarship for needy children. 

The second division is made up of branches in college towns, 
varying in size from 10,000 to 25,000 inhabitants. Their workers are 
likely to be women on the faculty of the near-by college, or wives 
of faculty members—a group that is not so permanent as other 
groups of citizens, and on that account, not likely to have the 
strong interest nor the influence in civic affairs that is wielded by 
the permanent and usually unprogressive residents. Indeed, in 
some cases, the traditional lack of sympathy between “town and 
gown” proves a serious obstacle to civic work of any importance 
on the part of the branches. In spite of this handicap, most of 
them co-operate in some way with the social service work of their 
cities. Some help the Civic League or the Associated Charities ; 
one—the Central Illinois Branch—carries on social center work in 
one of the public school buildings. Another—the Bloomington 
(Indiana) Branch—has pledged a hundred dollars toward building 
a new hospital to be owned and controlled by the local federation 
of women’s clubs with which the branch is affiliated. 

The most obvious field, however, for such branches is work for 
the welfare of the college students in their community. It takes 
the form of giving scholarships to needy students, as at Ann Arbor, 
Madison, and Bloomington (Ind), the establishment of an infirm- 
ary for the college girls, an undertaking just under way at Ann 
Arbor; arranging for vocational guidance to college girls and to 
high school girls, as at Beloit and Appleton; arranging for suffrage 
talks to women students, as at Kalamazoo and Beloit; investigating 
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the moving picture shows which students frequent; and lastly, the 
furnishing of co-operative houses where college girls in straight- 
ened circumstances may keep house together, and thus reduce 
living expenses and have a pleasant home. This last form of 
service, involving an expenditure of $750.00 for each house, the 
Madison Branch carried through successfully last year; and the 
Central Illinois Branch and the Kalamazoo Branch are pledged to 
perform the same service for their respective colleges in the near 
future. Two of these college town branches (Beloit and Blooming- 
ton, Ind.) are making a special investigation of the public schools 
of their cities. 

The third group is situated in cities of medium size. These 
are the Illinois-Ilowa Branch at Rock Island, Davenport and Moline, 
and the branches at Oshkosh, Wisconsin; Springfield, Ill.; Lansing, 
Mich.; Bloomington, IIl.; and Superior, Wis. Most of these are 
less than seven years old, and have found the field of civic and 
social work largely pre-empted by a strong woman’s club in addi- 
tion to such organizations as the W. C. T. U., Y. W. C. A., and 
others of similar aim. With one exception, all these branches 
have from the beginning taken a special interest in the high school 
girls of their cities, seeking to be of service in many ways but 
especially in pointing out the desirability of a college education, and 
in helping them choose a vocation. The Springfield (Ill.) Branch 
has been especially thorough and successful in its work in voca- 
tional guidance; and the Superior Branch has not only brought an 
accomplished speaker to Superior each year to present to high 
school and normal school girls the advantages of college training, 
but has an educational committee that is urging the installation in 
the high schools of deans or advisers whose duties would be to 
supervise the social activities of the school, and to promote co- 
operation between parents, teachers and students. The chief prac- 
tical undertaking of the Bloomington, (Ill.), Branch is raising 
money for a scholarship to send a local high school girl to college; 
and the chief interest of the Illinois-Iowa Branch is the manage- 
ment of a loan fund for college seniors who find it difficult to meet 
their expenses during the senior year. The Springfield (lIIl.) 
Branch has a committee assisting in work for Illinois miners, which 
we shall expect to see brought into co-operation with our national 
committee on Americanization. The Oshkosh Branch has been 
peculiarly fortunate in finding a practical field for its endeavor 
in the campaign for better playgrounds and recreation facilities, 
which has been fully described in the January Journal. The Lans- 
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ing Branch has invited the branches of Michigan to a state con- 
ference to take place next month. 

It has been clear from year to year that the great majority 
of our branches are earnestly desirous of doing something worth 
while to justify their existence as part of an organization for prac- 
tical work. But it has also been clear that the limitations placed 
upon our branch work by the requirements of our Association 
itself have greatly lessened its possibilities for community service. 
Let us look frankly for a moment at these limitations. 

We have had two chief aims as an Association; one the 
maintenance of high standards of education, and the other, the 
doing of practical educational work. The first aim has been 
carried out chiefly through a national committee whose business 
it is to place upon our list of colleges only those institutions that 
have reached a certain high standard of excellence. The second 
aim has been carried out largely, and in great varieties of ways, by 
the branches; but the conviction has grown, and it received em- 
phatic expression at the San Francisco Biennial that the field for 
the practical work of a branch is unlimited; that any undertakings 
for the amelioration or uplift of its city, its state or its country are 
proper ones for an A. C. A. branch. Now the higher the standards 
of education of the Association as expressed in their approved list 
of colleges, the smaller is the number of workers available for com- 
munity service. Indeed, there have been times when the two aims 
of the Association seemed to be on the opposite sides of a balance, 
one side going up as the other went down—a situation that has 
caused uneasy questioning as to whether two such aims should be 
bound together and compelled to do team work. It obviously does 
not follow that. because a woman has received her degree from a 
college that has a dean of women, she will do any stronger civic 
or philanthropic work than the woman from a college that has no 
dean of women. Nor does it follow that college graduates ex- 
cluded from membership during the years when their college is 
reaching the required educational standard will do any better 
social work when they are finally admitted to our Association than 
they could have done during the years of exclusion. There is a 
logical discrepancy between the principle of admission and the 
practical purpose for which admission is given. Moreover, the 
difficult standard of admission has raised another obstacle in the 
way of our branches since it has led to the formation of college 
clubs and has thus either divided the college forces of the com- 
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munity between the club and the A. C. A. branch, or effectually 
barred the way to the formation of a branch. 

Whatever way there may be out of these difficulties, it cer- 
tainly does not lie in the direction of lowering our standards for 
collegiate education. It is the special function of our Association 
to point out what standards should be reached in the American 
colleges where women study, to maintain a standard list of col- 
leges and universities, and to urge desirable changes in educational 
policy through addresses at Biennial meetings and through articles 
in the Journal. The only question can be as to methods of making 
these standards effective. From the point of view of the com- 
munity service of our branches, one is constrained to consider 
whether there be not other ways—perhaps even better ways—of 
emphasizing high standards for collegiate education than by the 
method of boycott in practical undertakings——whether we could 
not, pointing to our ideals as expressed in our standard list of 
colleges, draw lower college standards towards ours as effectively 
by hearty encouragement and co-operation from within our mem- 
bership as by the method of exclusion. However this may be, it is 
pleasant to dwell in thought upon a possible future when all college 
women can be enrolled under A. C. A. leadership, without invidious 
distinctions for individual membership. Under present limitations, 
we must expect only a very moderate accomplishment from our 
branches. Most of them deserve warm commendation that, under 
the circumstances, they have done so well. Further, from the 
point of view of the branches, there is no doubt that the recogni- 
tion of professional women in our membership would greatly in- 
crease the efficiency of brancli work, especially in the matter of 
shaping a policy for practical undertakings. 

In closing, I should like to express my warm appreciation of 
the pleasant comradeship with college women which the work of 
my Office has given me, and of the responsiveness and cordiality 
of my branches, in spite of the shortcomings of an officer unaccus- 
tomed and in many ways unadapted to the public work of this 
office. 

Respectfully submitted, 
VIOLET JANE SCHMIDT. 


The Southeast Central Section 


The Southeast Central Section includes the six states of Ken- 
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tucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama 
and contains one branch and thirty general members. 

This section had the misfortune to lose its vice-president a 
year ago and to have a new one attempt to take up the work for the 
remainder of the term. The following report is for this last year: 

The work of this section presents, as many of you know, a 
problem different from that of any other section, in that all of these 
states are in the territory of the Southern Association of College 
Women, and all but one has branches of that Association doing 
effective work for the cause of education. It is the policy of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae to form no branches in the 
territory of the Southern Association, but it has seemed wise this 
year to make a strong effort to interest the southern college women 
(particularly those who were already doing efficient work in the 
Southern Association) to become general members of the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnae—thereby strengthening the bond between 
the two associations. A chairman has been appointed in each 
state who has presented this matter of general membership to the 
branches of the S. A. C. W. and to the other college women in a 
more personal and effective way than would have been possible 
for the vice-president at a distance. These chairmen, in so far 
as they have been able in a short time, have enlisted the interest 
of the eligible college women in the various fields of activity of the 
A. C. A. and, in a few months, have doubled the general member- 
ship of this section. 

The Louisville College Club has been visited by the vice- 
president several times during the year at the request of some mem- 
bers who were interested in the A. C. A. and the probable forma- 
tion of a branch. Upon invitation of the Lexington branch of the 
S. A. C. W. one visit was made there in the interest of the A. C. A. 
A large correspondence has been necessary because the college 
women of the section are so scattered. A fairly complete card 
catalogue of the eligible college women of the section has been made. 

A branch of the A. C. A. with twelve members was organized 
in the winter at Chattanooga entirely on the initiative of some of 
the college women of that city. The branch reports some diffi- 
culties in the drawing up of their constitution—because of differ- 
ence of opinion as to associate membership—also delay in a plan of 
work. This delay is brought about, no doubt, by the fact that 
neither the Executive Secretary nor the Vice-President deemed it 
wise (in view of the vote taken by the Council in 1914 with regard 
to the formation of branches of the A. C. A. in the territory of the 
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S. A. C. W.) to advise or assist the branch in any way until after 
this Biennial. ‘Ihe branch members for the remainder of the year 
are trying to get their organization into better working order with 
tle hope that another year they may offer a scholarship at one of 
the foremost colleges to some student of their city or state and that 
they may take up other educational and philanthropic work. 
Respectfully submitted, 
JuLiet JAMESON PoyNTER. 


The Northwest Central Section 


Since the biennial meeting of the A. C. A. in August, 1915, the 
Northwest Central Section has made some progress in organiza- 
tion, branch conscientiousness and sectional development. 

It may be remembered that the last report of this section 
showed some conclusions, as a result of a questionnaire which circu- 
lated early in 1915. The answers revealed common interest in the 
general lines of education, vocational guidance, social service, 
scholarship and loan funds in colleges, normal and high schools, 
and last, and at that time, rather surprising, social conditions in 
colleges, including interest in better housing and better dressing for 
women students. A belief in a sectional conference was quite gen- 
erally expressed also. 

In 1915-16 the sectional president felt that the time had come 
when a movement toward sectional coherence was necessary. Ac- 
cordingly, every branch in the section with one exception was 
visited. A sectional conference was held in November, 1916. Four 
new branches have developed, which, to some extent, will make 
good our loss of the three branches which were lost to us in the 
redistricting of the Southwest Central Section in 1915. 

A visit in the fall of 1915 to the Duluth branch, and the trip 
in the spring of 1916, when St. Paul, Minneapolis, Northfield, 
Des Moines, Omaha and Lincoln were visited, showed very plainly 
that our branches were all intensely interested in the very things 
for which the Association stands, but that they were working from 
almost exclusively local interests with little or no thought of the 
Association. Where local interest loomed large, work was being 
done. Where the branches were young or activities were covered by 
earlier developed clubs, the work side of the organization was not 
as important as the social side. Feeling became rather strong that 
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our section would be benefited by two unprecedented events in our 
history which might make the association seem more of a reality to 
all: first, a national scholarship award, and second, a biennial 
meeting in the Mississippi Valley. 

Since our last general meeting two colleges in our section 
have received corporate recognition—Carleton College and the 
University of North Dakota. As a result, three new branches de- 
veloped very quickly—Northfield branch at Northfield, Minn., North 
Dakota Branch at Grand Forks and Valley City branch at Valley 
City, N. D. There are at present bright prospects of others to 
follow in the section. 

The first sectional conference on November lst, 1916, was 
held just preceding the Minnesota Educational Association. As 
this was reported in our Journal, no account will be included in 
this report further than to add that we hear frequently from our 
two discussions on the subjects of educational legislation, led by 
Margaret Evans Huntington, and problems of deans of women, led 
by Dean Anna M. Klingenhagen. The first discussion, somewhat 
to our surprise, took the form of a discussion on moral and 
religious education for young people. A resolution was passed 
which resulted in the formation of a committee to develop a 
course of study for our colleges with a view ultimately to influencing 
the religious training of young people. This committee is busily 
at work and will report at our next sectional conference in 1918. 

As we look at the list of branches in the Northwest Central 
Section it comes to us quite forcefully that each one is largely 
dominated by the influence of some certain college or normal school 
by which it has been directly fostered, as: 

Duluth Branch, Duluth Normal; Minnesota (Minneapolis) 
and St. Paul Branches, University of Minnesota; Northfield Branch, 
Carleton College and St. Olaf College; Des Moines Branch, Drake 
University ; Sioux City Branch, Morningside College; Omaha and 
Lincoln Branches, University of Nebraska; North Dakota Branch, 
University of North Dakota; Valley City Branch, Valley City Nor- 
mal. 

All but two of these branches are doing something on scholar- 
ships and loan funds. 

Five of these branches, Duluth, St. Paul, Minnesota, Des 
Moines and Omaha, have vocational guidance bureaus, and Min- 
neapolis is about to open a bureau of collegiate occupations, as 
the result of work led by Mrs. Frank Warren of the Minnesota 
branch. 
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Seven of these branches are distinctly interested in housing 
conditions of college women. Omaha and Lincoln are discussing 
ambitious plans for dormitories at the University of Nebraska; 
North Dakota branch devotes its next meeting to the discussion of 
sustaining a cottage for women students at the University of North 
Dakota next year. 

All of these branches are or very soon will be interested in 
the sectional conference resolution on religious and moral education. 

Duluth branch, with a membership of two hundred, has, within 
the year, incorporated under the laws of Minnesota, in order that 
it may advantageously invest its rapidly growing loan fund. The 
branch not only has been successful in developing a splendid 
lecture course, but has raised nearly two thousand dollars from 
the proceeds of the course. Of this $600 has been loaned to stu- 
dents of the Duluth Normal School. Besides, an interest has been 
developed in encouraging individuals to materially assist worthy 
girls to secure educational advantages. Duluth branch has taken 
a strong interest in municipal work, better moving pictures, and 
vocational guidance, and is giving one meeting and ten minutes of 
each general meeting to religious and moral education. 

St. Paul branch has followed its usual custom of introducing 
speakers upon subjects of interest to its workers at general meet- 
ings. 

It has done constructive work also. Two scholarships were 
given this year to University of Minnesota students, and the 
branch is very proud of having given this year a scholarship to 
a public library assistant who goes east for special study in 
library training. This is believed to be the pioneer library scholar- 
ship in the United States. 

The branch is compiling a pamphlet upon the various Minnesota 
colleges, to be distributed to high school girls throughout the 
state to encourage and assist them in planning for advanced study. 

Inspired by the conference resolution on religious and moral 
education, Mrs. T. L. Dugas, Chairman of the Educational Com- 
mittee, has made a thorough study of Bible and religious education 
in the public schools. She gave an address upon this subject at 
the Women’s Welfare League that proved so effective that since 
then she has talked to seven different clubs and organizations in 
St. Paul. She advocates the North Dakota plan which has been 
recommended by the State Board of Regents for Minnesota adop- 
tion. 

Minnesota branch of Minneapolis, with 218 active and ninety 
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associate members, shows a vigorous spirit throughout its sections. 
Mrs. H. M. Hickok is the president and she reports on the suc- 
cessful work of the music, social service, manuscript, dramatic, 
vocational, travel, and home culture sections, the news of which 
has appeared from month to month: in the Journal. At its general 
meeting, has presented speakers upon subjects of interest developed 
in the sections, including many University of Minnesota men. It 
also has provided a series of six lectures upon modern novels, the 
proceeds of which increased the scholarship fund. 

The Northfield branch, with fifty-two members, has already 
given one scholarship of fifty dollars to a Carleton student and are 
about to award a second one of the same amount. This money has 
been raised by dues and entertainments. Further, the branch has 
made some study along the line of educational legislation, and 
efforts have been made to assist in the securing of a good moving 
picture playhouse. 

Des Moines branch does not report. 

The Sioux City branch is a new organization, largely com- 
posed of teachers, instructors and business women, drawn to- 
gether by the common tie of a college degree. They are becoming 
interested in Morningside College Library extension and problems 
of the local high school. Until the visit of Mrs. Martin the 
branch hestitated to begin any aggressive work but now reports 
itself in agreement with a dinner guest who declared that “since 
talking with Mrs. Martin she felt as though she had been resur- 
rected.” 

Reports from the Omaha branch would indicate that the in- 
terest in its sections exceeded that of general meetings. The 
sections reporting are respectively, music, drama, story-tellers, 
vocational bureau and social settlement. The Vocational Bureau 
is doing a valuable and practical work in Omaha, covering to a large 
extent the truancy problem in connection with the public schools. It 
is a real struggle for Omaha branch to meet the financial needs 
of this bureau which is doing creditable work, and many devices, 
such as so-called vocational teas, are resorted to, to raise the 
money absolutely required by self-sacrificing officers. 

The music and drama sections provide delightful opportunities 
for study, while the story-teller’s section, after study in the section 
of modern short stories in French, German and English, were able to 
provide a delightful program for a general meeting. 

The Lincoln branch has submitted no report, but there seems 
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to be interest there in cooperating on the dormitory problem of the 
University of Nebraska. 

The two North Dakota branches are very young to submit 
reports, but they have done so. 

Valley City branch has been studying educational legislation in 
North Dakota. 

North Dakota branch at Grand Forks has had two interest- 
ing meetings on the question of moral and religious education. 
One was addressed by Dr. V. P. Squires, the author of the North 
Dakota plan of Bible instruction in the public schools, which has 
received flattering recognition and seems, as the author says, to have 
the least number of impediments in the way of its adoption. 

The branch hopes to establish a scholarship and a cottage for 
University of North Dakota women students, during its work the 
ensuing year. 

The Northwest Section wants last but not least to pay its 
respects to the A. C. A. Journal, which is doing so much for all 
of us to unite our work and give us the benefit of each others’ 
experience. The Vice-president would like further to thank it for 
information concerning her branches that she would have been 
unable otherwise to gain. Most particularly we all want to thank 


the Editor for starting the flow of life-blood through our veins. 
We feel now that the body corporate is alive. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Mrs. F. L. McVey. 


The South Rocky Mountain Section 


We have at present three branches with a membership of 
about 203, the Colorado branch at Denver; South Colorado branch 
at Colorado Springs; and the Canon City branch at Canon City. 
A fourth branch is ready for presentation at this meeting, the 
Pueblo branch, and a branch is forming at Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The Colorado branch of the Association of Collegiate Alumne 
has had a most active and interesting year. There has been an in- 
crease in membership, the regular meetings have been better at- 
tended, and more general interest shown in the work of the 
organization than ever before in its history. 

At present it numbers one hundred and thirty-three members; 
ninety-four active and thirty-three associate. The regular meetings 
are held on the second Tuesday of each month, from October to 
May, either at the home of one of the members, or at some public 
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place especially suitable for the day’s program. Invited speakers 
have addressed the branch on the following subjects: “The Making 
of Americans,” “The Prevention of Cancer,” “Proposed Legislation 
in Colorado,” “Public Recreations, with especial reference to 
Chicago.” The March program consisted of a college play pre- 
sented by a local Alumnz Club, and the April meeting is to be in the 
interests of Art. The year closes with a business meeting and 
election of officers in May. 

The committees are classed under the following heads: Pro- 
gram, hospitality, membership, scholarship, educational, legislative, 
vocational guidance, publicity and volunteer service. Last year 
a beginning was made in vocational guidance work and the members 
became so interested in the subject that they decided this year to 
put most of their time and energies into the task of establishing a 
vocational placement bureau. How they accomplished this has 
been told in the Journal. The bureau has been in active operation 
since the middle of March. 

The branch yearly contributes to the support of the West 
Side Neighborhood House, an organization for settlement work, 
besides maintaining a scholarship fund which is in circulation 
among college girls requiring temporary assistance. 

The branch measures the year’s work by distinct gains in 
membership, in enthusiasm, in new plans carried out, and in 
actual work accomplished, and is looking forward to a new year 
of still greater achievement. 

In May, 1916, at a meeting of the Southern Colorado Branch, 
the subject of Vocational Guidance was presented in short papers 
by eight or ten members of the branch. In the autumn, the work 
was organized with a Study Class led by Miss Adelaide Denis, a 
college committee of three members, a high school committee of 
seven, and an eighth grade committee of ten. The Study class has 
met monthly with an attendance of from eight to twelve. Voca- 
tional Psychology and the problems and opportunities of the Vo- 
cational Adviser have been discussed. Most of the women in this 
study circle are teachers in the grade schools or the high school. 

The college committee has arranged for addresses and confer- 
ences for the Senior and Junior girls of Colorado College. These 
meetings have been well attended. Occupations other than teach- 
ing were presented by women who have been successful in differen‘ 
fields. Besides securing these speakers, the college committee has 
made a canvass of the senior and junior women. Each student who 
indicated that she wished to enter a non-teaching occupation was as- 
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signed to an adviser in the line of her preference. Forty-nine girls 
were reached in this way. The advisers have had actual experience 
in the occupations they present or have studied the subject from 
books. 

The high school committee consisting largely of teachers in the 
high school has undertaken to interview each senior and junior girl 
and send her to the adviser in the field of her choice. Of the 150 or 
200 girls that have been questioned, 75 asked definitely for informa- 
tion on occupations other than teaching. All the senior and junior 
girls in the high school were invited to a tea at Bemis Hall in Oc- 
tober when short talks on journalism, government positions, nursing 
and library work were given. 

The eighth grade committee consisting largely of grade teachers 
and principals reached about 100 girls in the preliminary canvass. 
The results were classified and an outline made of the talks needed. 
This committee plans to present department store work and steno- 
graphy at a meeting of eighth grade girls. The superintendent of 
the city schools is in favor of the work of the committee and has 
promised to grant school time for a meeting and to buy books on vo- 
cational guidance for the use of the teachers. This committee has 
many good plans which it hopes to carry out in the near future. 

At a business meeting of the Southern Colorado Branch on Feb- 
ruary 24th, the members voted to admit associate members in ac- 
cordance with the minimum requirement specified in Appendix B 
of the By-laws of the association of Collegiate Alumnae and fixed 
the dues of associates at one dollar. 

The Canon City Branch is less than a year old; it has taken 
a good deal of time to get organized and really ready for work. As 
there is no Associated Charities organization in town the members 
have decided to take up that work as a field of action. They had, 
first of all, to raise some funds with which to work, and to do that 
they made several canvasses of the town and gathered all the old 
newspapers, magazines and scrap paper that they could. Having 
now collected and stored almost enough of this paper to make a car- 
load, they expect to ship it very soon. They were given charge of 
the Thanksgiving offering which was taken up in the various 
churches and are seeing that it is spent for charitable purposes 
wherever needed. A rummage sale is being planned for the spring. 

They have, at present 18 active and 2 associate members. 

Respectfully submitted, 
EpNna F. HENpRE. 
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The North Pacific Section 


Of the six branches of the North Pacific Section four are 
located in Washington, at Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma and North 
Yakima; and two in Oregon, at Portland and Eugene, and it is a 
pleasure to report that all are busy, enthusiastic, and growing. In 
size they range almost exactly as in age from those at Seattle 
and Portland, with about 150 members to the youngest at Eugene, 
and all except the Seattle and Yakima Valley Branches have 
availed themselves of the privilege of adding associate members. 

In the autumn of 1916 the sectional vice-president decided 
after much consideration that it would be better this year for her 
to visit the branches rather than arrange for a conference. The 
long distances and consequent large railroad fares made her 
fear that attendance at a conference would be very small, especially 
if the matter had not been explained and discussed. She also felt 
that she did not know her territory and its resources at all well. 
The plan was therefore carried out, the vice-president giving at 
each branch an informal talk about the history, work and aims 
of the national organization, and the latest news of the work of 
all the other branches of the section. 

She was able to visit four branches on regular meeting dates, 
and the other two branches kindly made special arrangements. The 
discussions aroused, the questions asked and answered, the ac- 
quaintance acquired by the vice-president with the undoubted in- 
dividuality of the branches, will be of the greatest value in all 
future work. The branches also expressed themselves as being 
benefited by the visit. 

Though the branches are all so different, there is nevertheless 
one kind of work that appeals to all of them; that of the scholar- 
ship and loan fund. All six do efficient service in this line. The 
branch at Portland raises a $200.00 scholarship annually, which 
is awarded to a girl graduate of some High School of the state 
to be used at the State University. This it will be noticed is 
state-wide work. The Seattle Branch emphasizes the loan feature, 
usually loaning sums of fifty dollars or less to senior or junior 
girls at the State University who are finding it difficult to finish 
their courses. Of late years several exceptions have been made 
and two girls have been assisted to attend Mrs. Prince’s training 
school in Boston, though the sums required were, in one 
case, $200.00, and in the other $100.00. The Yakima Valley Branch 
assists a girl in Whitman College; the Eugene Branch helps girls 
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in the University of Oregon; the Tacoma Branch fund of $450.00 
is being used to its fullest extent; and the Spokane Branch sup- 
ports a $100.00 scholarship at the State College at Pullman. In 
addition to these activities, the four branches in the State of Wash- 
ington last year contributed over $200.00 to the Memorial Scholar- 
ship Fund for Dean Isabella Austin. This fund, of which the 
A. C. A. raised more than one-tenth, provides for a freshman 
scholarship of $100.00 open to the girls of the State of Wash- 
ington. 

Another fund that has been contributed to by all the branches, 
is the fund for Belgian relief. 

This was the year for the biennial meeting of the Legislatures 
in both Oregon and Washington, and there was even more legisla- 
tion than usual affecting universities, colleges, and other schools. 
This caused great activity in our educational legislation committees 
which reported upon the bills to the branches and supported those 
approved by them. The Seattle Branch also co-operated with the 
local Federation of Women’s Clubs in paying the expenses of an 
efficient woman who stayed at the State Capitol and helped women 
with advice and information when they wished to interview legis- 
lators. She also disseminated authentic information as to the 
progress of bills, etc. It was very noticeable this year that women 
are fast learning how to accomplish results. 

All of the branches in this section maintain committees to 
cooperate with most of the lines of work of the national organiza- 
tion ; all have up-to-date and interesting programs at their monthly 
meetings and show a good deal of ingenuity in their social affairs, 
of which there are many—especially many that are annual events. 
Seattle and Tacoma, being near together, exchange hospitalities, 
the contact being mutually helpful. Spokane, North Yakima and 
Tacoma pay especial attention to interesting high school girls in 
higher education. 

In addition to these general facts, there are a few items of 
interest with respect to the separate branches. The activities of 
the Eugene Branch center naturally and rightfully around the 
University of Oregon, located in their city. This year, they have 
been putting forth their efforts toward two things: the admission 
of their University to the A. C. A., and raising a sum, which 
amounts to ten dollars per member, as their contribution toward 
the proposed Woman’s Building at the University. So large a 
subscription certainly shows their interest in the matter. They 
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also brought Mary Antin and Rabindranath Tagore to Eugene, the 
proceeds of their lectures being devoted to the loan fund. 

The Oregon Branch at Portland is also very courageous 
financially, for besides its $200.00 scholarship it has subscribed 
$500.00 to the proposed Woman’s Building. The women of Oregon, 
individually and in clubs, headed by the woman Regent of the 
University, are raising the money for this building, not being 
content to wait until the State Legislature will vote the funds 
for this type of building. 

The Oregon Branch is also planning to entertain the members 
of the A. C. A. who are in Portland for the National Educational 
Association in July, 1917. 

The Spokane Branch has been especially successful in its 
vocational and volunteer service work. A booklet upon vocational 
opportunities in the Northwest is in preparation and a school in 
the Detention Home connected with the Juvenile Court, has been 
supplied with teachers five days in the week for more than a 
year. Efficient volunteer workers have also been supplied to the 
Spokane Social Service Bureau. 

The Yakima Valley Branch, instead of calling upon outside 
speakers for its meetings, annually chooses and pursues a course 
of study. This year was devoted to northwest history, and was 
much enjoyed by the branch. 

The Tacoma Branch is the only one in this part of the country 
that is divided into sections. Its civic and social service section, 
and its drama section each meets twice a month at times other 
than the regular meeting of the branch. Besides this, the executive 
board meets regularly once a month, transacting a good deal of 
the routine business, and preparing other business so that it may be 
expedited in the branch meetings. Meeting so many times facili- 
tates acquaintance, and acquaintance facilitates business, so that 
action is never slow in Tacoma. The branch also enters actively 
into civic enterprises, its presiding officer being a member of the 
Presidents’ Council, consisting of the presidents of most of the 
womens’ clubs of Tacoma. The giving of plays is becoming an 
annual event in Tacoma, as in Spokane. This year an Irish Even- 
ing is planned, and the proceeds will be added to the loan fund. 

The Seattle Branch also has adopted the regular executive 
committee meeting two weeks before branch meetings, and is 
experimenting with the California plan of lunching informally to- 
gether before the meetings. The branch belongs to the Council 
of Social Agencies and finds its membership very valuable in ob- 
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taining information as to what is being done in the city and 
where to offer volunteer service. The volunteer service committee 
has been able to supply a sewing instructor for the Washington 
Children’s Home and has undertaken to assist two children who 
are promising art students. 

No new branches have been formed in this section this year, 
but there are prospects in Corvallis, Oregon, and in the Grays 
Harbor Country, in Washington. The addition of Washington 
State College, and the University of Oregon to the accredited list 
at the Biennial will also strengthen chances in all parts of the 
section. 

The greatest step forward in the conditions surrounding wo- 
men’s education in this section is one in which the branches of 
Washington have interested themselves for several years :—the 
appointment of a woman upon the Board of Regency of the Uni- 
versity of Washington. The Governor has just appointed Mrs. 
J. S. McKee, B.A. and M.A. of the University of Washington, 
and a former State President of the Federation of Clubs, a woman 
well and favorably known throughout the state, to this important 
office. 

Respectfully submitted, 
LaurRA WHIPPLE Carr. 


The South Pacific Section 


The South Pacific Section consists of the eight branches in 
California, three branches having been added since the last Biennial, 
Santa Barbara in 1915, and Fresno and Ventura County in 1916. 

The California branch reports 420 members, the Los Angeles 
branch 105, the San José branch 70, the Southern California branch 
60, the Imperial Valley branch 16, the Santa Barbara branch 38, 
the Ventura County branch 35 and the Fresno branch 49, making 
a total of 793 regular paid-up members enrolled in the branches of 
this section. In addition, there are in the San José, Fresno, Im- 
perial Valley and Santa Barbara branches, a total of 70 associate 
members. 

The most important event in the life of the Los Angeles branch 
this year was its affiliation with the College Woman’s Club and the 
Federation of College Clubs of Los Angeles which will be con- 
summated the first Saturday in May. A constitution has been 
approved providing for an entirely new organization which is to be 
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the Los Angeles branch of the A. C. A. under the local name of 
Women’s University Club. This means that all the college women 
will work together as never before, in maintaining downtown head- 
quarters, in supporting the Occupational Bureau and in carrying 
on other educational and civic activities. 

Also during this year, letters have passed back and forth 
between Honolulu and the officers of the A. C. A., the College 
Club of Honolulu having made over its constitution to suit our 
requirements. That constitution will go into effect in June so not 
until then can we really claim as a branch this group of more than 
a hundred earnest women who have ably and energetically worked 
for ten years or more for the educational, social and civic advance- 
ment of their mid-Pacific principality. 

All the branches in this section report regular monthly meet- 
ings which means eight, nine or ten meetings for each a year, 
with the exception of the Southern California and Fresno branches 
which meet six times a year. The California branch is justly 
proud of the achievements of the Certified Milk and Baby Hygiene 
committee during the past year. This Committee in its seventh 
annual report calls attention to the low mortality record that has 
been attained through the years of financial assistance and over- 
sight that the Committee has given to the babies boarded out by 
the Associated Charities of San Francisco. These figures show: 
77 babies in foundling asylums, mortality 1907-8, 59% ; 72 babies 
in foster homes feeding and care not regulated, mortality 1908-09, 
12% ; 278 babies in foster homes, food, certified milk, with good 
nursing and medical care, all furnished by the Committee, mortality 
1914-15, 2.6%. 

As new work this year the Committee sends a visiting nurse to 
children boarded in independent foster homes by their own work- 
ing mothers. Co-operating with the Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
this Committee contributed largely to the success of Baby Welfare 
Week in San Francisco in 1916. One member assumed the re- 
sponsibility of assembling the exhibits, another member undertook 
to gather the educational charts and photographs and another 
member to organize the daily clinic. The greater part of the re- 
sponsibility for Baby Week of 1917 has again fallen to this Com- 
mittee. The last supreme effort of this same Committee how- 
ever has been the production of the educational moving picture 
film, “Motherhood.” This has been months in preparation and has 
entailed an almost unbelievable amount of study and planning, of 
collecting of properties and of rehearsals, of seemingly endless trials, 
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disappointments and delays. The film covers every point of the 
hygiene of the baby from birth until two years of age, and of the 
child from two to six years of age, the neglected period. The film 
is being shown now in California and will be sent all over the United 
States later. 

The Education Committee of the California branch has made 
a special study of the junior college and has endorsed several edu- 
cational bills now before the State Legislature of California. The 
Vocational Opportunities Committee has made a survey of the 
opportunities open to women in California other than teaching and 
the report of this Committee will be published as a bulletin by the 
University of California. The School Survey Committee of the 
California branch raised $8,000.00 and secured the services of a 
special commission from the United States Department of Educa- 
tion to make a study and report on the schools of San Francisco. 
California branch, San José, Fresno and Southern California have 
contributed to the Commission for Relief in Belgium. 

The San José branch has an active Social Service Committee 
that has co-operated with various civic and philanthropic organiza- 
tions especially with the Rotary Club in regard to the naturaliza- 
tion of foreigners. This committee also has made a survey of the 
newsboy problem of its city. San José branch also has conducted 
a course of lectures on modern Russian literature by Dr. Gray of 
Stanford University. 

Both the Los Angeles and the Southern California branches 
have emphasized Americanization. The Los Angeles branch has 
also kept up its interest in the Occupational Bureau upon which Miss 
Mary Putnam made a report at the last Biennial. 

The Southern California and Ventura County branches have 
interested themselves in the subject of better films. The Ventura 
County branch has also co-operated with the Santa Barbara branch 
in carrying on an educational campaign to secure a tri-county 
tuberculosis sanitorium. 

Other activities of the Santa Barbara branch for Public 
Health and Child Welfare are as follows: 


January 1916, secured change of Health Officer; 
Secured advice of State Board of Health on Beach Sanitation, etc.; 
Suggested and helped arrange for city laboratory opened October, 


Directed publicity in favor of new milk law, in effect Oct., ’16. 

March 1916, directed Children’s Week and secured cooperation of 
many agencies. About 7,000 in attendance during four days exhibit 
— 220 babies examined and scored. Arranged follow-up 
wor 

Advised with freeholders and prepared preliminary drafts of chari- 
ties section, new county charter—Dec., 1916; 
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Helped secure the appointment of new Superintendent County Hos- 


pital in order to provide better service and a more economical regime 
Jan., 1917; 


Planned successful publicity in favor of Tri-County Tuberculosis 
sanatorium Nov., 1916; 


Now assisting new County Farm project and planing literacy and 
housing survey for one district of city. Results will probably be pub- 
lished through a “Know your own City Week,” late in May. (The last 
three will be problems for some months.) 

This remarkable record of a high order of achievement was 
made possible through the hearty co-operation of nearly every sort 
of organization in the town of Santa Barbara led by the branch of 
the A. C. A. No other woman’s organization had ever before 
attempted to influence political policy or appointments, except for 
violation of the liquor ordinance. 

Every branch in the State has a committee on educational leg- 
islation, and Imperial Valley, California, San José and Fresno 
branches have scholarship or student loan committees. It is in re- 
gard to these loans that the vice-president of the South Pacific 
Section would make her one recommendation in closing this report. 
It is the custom here and perhaps in other sections to make these 
loans indiscriminately to students entering small local colleges as 
well as to those entering the institutions recognized by the A. C. A. 
It would seem as if such loans raised by A. C. A. effort, fail in their 
object if they furnish anything short of an A. C. A. education to 
the beneficiary. In this day of the standardization of colleges by 
the General Education Board, the Carnegie Foundation, the As- 
sociation of American Universities and our own Committee on 
Recognition of Colleges (the pioneer in the standardization of 
higher education) is it not our duty, in fairness to the applicant 
who will need a degree that will be a distinct asset, not only to 
make it possible but also obligatory that she pursue her studies at a 
recognized college or university? 

Respectfully submitted, 
ETHEL Moore. 


Miss Ethel Moore, Vice-President of the South Pacific Sec- 
tion of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, is one of the three 
women on the committee for State Defense in California. There 
are thirty men on the committee. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 
Biennial Convention, Washington, D. C., April 9-14, 1917. 


The Committee on Credentials reports the following Officers and 
Representatives in attendance at the Biennial Convention, held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., April 9-14, 1917. 

General Officers: Miss Humphrey, Miss Peckham, Miss Puncheon, Miss 
Hart, Mrs. Sidwell, Mrs. Schmidt, Miss Poynter, Mrs. McVey. 

Representing affiliated Alumnae Associations: Barnard College—Miss 
Van Horn, Miss Chandor, Mrs. Shile, Miss Franklin, Miss Johnson, Mrs. 
Cheatham; Bryn Mawr College—Miss Reilly, Mrs. Yoakum, Mrs. Smith, 
Mrs. Barber, Miss Bready, Miss Kilpatrick, Miss Martha G. Thomas, Mrs. 
Ransome, Mrs. Kellogg, Mrs. Mosenthal, Mrs. Keeton; University of Mich- 
igan—Mrs. Bartlett, Mrs. Henderson, Mrs. Richardson, Mrs. Bolton, Miss 
Dunster, Mrs. Dunham, Mrs. Huchmitt, Mrs. Maclay, Miss Puncheon, Miss 
Smith; Radcliffe College—Miss Hart, Miss Boody, Miss Caton, Miss 
Colcord; Smith College—Mrs. Mitchell, Mrs. Parsons, Miss Francis, Miss 
Gross, Miss Snow, Miss Wead, Miss Bryan, Miss Atwater, Miss Tucker, 
Miss Young; Wellesley College—Miss McDonald, Miss Pierce, Miss Beal, 
Mrs. Cushing, Miss Jenkins, Mrs. Barber, Mrs. Wheeler, Mrs. Knaebel, 
Mrs. Remick, Mrs. Swarmstedt, Miss Riley, Miss Campbell. 

Representing colleges and universities: Brown University, Miss Allen; 
University of Chicago, Miss Blunt; Grinnell College, Miss Millard; Earlham 
College, Miss Doan; Cornell University, Dr. Matzke; Lake Forest College, 
Miss Coats; Indiana University, Miss Mason; University of Kansas, Dr. 
Hyde; University of Michigan, Mrs. Jordan; Mount Holyoke College, Miss 
Purington; University of North Dakota, Mrs. McVey; Trinity College, 
Mrs. Grogan; Wellesley College, Miss Waite; Western Reserve University, 
Miss Smith; University of Wisconsin, Mrs. Mathews; Vassar College, Miss 
Palmer; Ohio Wesleyan University, Mrs. McLean; Smith College, Miss 
Cheever; University of Missouri, Miss Johnston; Pomona College, Miss 
Berry; Northwestern University, Miss Potter; The State University of 
Iowa, Miss Klingenhagen; Ohio State University, Miss Breyfogle; Bryn 
Mawr College, Miss M. Carey Thomas; Elmira College, Mrs. Sayles; Ober- 
lin College, Dr. Fitch; University of Cincinnati, Miss Pattee; Knox College, 
Miss Stayt; Boston University, Miss Hardecker; Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Miss Babcock. 

Representing branches: Ann Harbor—Mrs. Scott, Miss Haller, Mrs. 
Henderson, Mrs. Jordan, Mrs. Kinne; Boston—Miss Boody, Miss Davies, 
Miss Pendleton, Miss Adkinson, Miss Babcock, Miss Florence Bigelow, Miss 
Gertrude Bigelow, Miss Cannon, Miss Channing, Mrs. Fisk, Miss Hart, Mrs. 
Hudson, Miss Jenkins, Mrs. Ordway, Miss Waite, Mrs. Wheeler, Mrs. 
Eaton, Miss Harper; Bloomington, Ind.—Miss Mason, Miss Fore; Cali- 
fornia—Miss Peckham, Miss Grunsky, Mrs. Mott, Miss Pierce; California 
Southern—Miss Curtis; Chicago—Mrs. Hilton, Miss Blunt, Mrs. Gardner, 
Miss Potter, Mrs. Moore; Columbus—Miss Maltby, Miss Breyfogle, Miss 
Jones, Mrs. Oglesby; Connecticut—Miss Mason, Miss Barnum; Detroit— 
Mrs. Hendrick, Mrs. Hudnut; Delaware—Miss Nelson; Duluth—Miss Kline; 
El Paso—Miss Slater; Eugene—Miss Perkins; Fall River—Miss Durfee; 
Fox River Valley—Miss Hart; Greencastle—Miss Alvord; Greenwich— 
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Miss Ewing. Illinois-lowa—Miss Gettemy, Miss Leila Kemmerer, Miss 
Sara Kemmerer; Indianapolis—Miss Smith; Kansas—Dr. Hyde; Kalama- 
zoo—Miss Braley, Mrs. Wilcox, Miss McDurfee; Los Angeles—Miss Mills- 
paugh, Mrs. Ward, Miss Berry; Madison—Mrs. Morgan, Mrs. Mathews, Mrs. 
Stevens; Milwaukee—Miss Noyes, Miss Sabin, Mrs. Wahl, Miss Helen 
Sherman, Miss Gertrude Sherman, Miss Wight; Minnesota—Mrs. Richard- 
son, Mrs. Young, Mrs. Potter; Missouri Central—Miss Nardin, Miss John- 
ston; Mohawk Valley—Miss Knox; Nebraska—Mrs. Woods; New York— 
Mrs. deForest, Mrs. Huddleston, Miss Dow, Miss Ketchem, Miss Stevens, 
Miss Wilson, Miss Ruutz-Rees, Miss Chandor; New York Central—Mrs. 
Milmoe; New York Eastern—Mrs. Mulleneaux; New York Southern—Miss 
Shore; New York Western—Miss James; North Dakota—Mrs. McVey; 
Ohio Valley—Mrs. Bankard; Oberlin—Dr. Fitch; Omaha—Miss Johnson; 


Oshkosh—Miss Pettigrew; Pennsylvania Central—Miss Simmons; Philadel- 
phia—Mrs. Smith, Miss Beale, Miss Martha G. Thomas, Miss Snyder, Mrs. 


Yarnall, Miss Francis; Pittsburgh—Miss Coolidge, Mrs. Drew, Miss Kerr; 
Rochester—Miss Faber, Miss Gleason; Rhode Island—Mrs. Irons; San 
José—Miss Roll; Tacoma—Miss Stallcup; Toledo—Miss Anderson; Wash- 
ington—Mrs. Cole, Miss Deal, Mrs. Morgan, Miss Taylor, Miss Tonks, Miss 
Vinton, Mrs. Waring; Wyoming—Miss Pelton. 

Representing General Members: South Atlantic Section—Mrs. Thomas; 
North Atlantic Section—Mrs. Clarke. 

Representing Southern Association of College Women: Miss Poynter. 


Committee Chairmen: Americanization—Miss Kellor; Credentials—Miss 
Puncheon; Membership—Mrs. Martin; Publication—Mrs. Martin; Recog- 


nition of Colleges—Miss Reilly; Volunteer Service—Mrs. Elser. 
Ex-Presidents: Mrs. Pearmain. 


MINUTES OF THE THIRTY-FOURTH GENERAL MEETING 


Meeting of the Board of Directors 


The meeting of the Board of Directors was called to order by the 
President, Miss Humphrey, on Monday, April 9, 1917, at 2:30 p. m., at 
the home of Mrs. Sidwell, Washington, D. C. Those present were Miss 
Humphrey, Mrs. Martin, Miss Puncheon, Mrs. Sidwell, Mrs. McVey, Miss 
Poynter, Miss Hart, Mrs. Schmidt and Miss Peckham. 

The Secretary’s report of the last directors’ meeting was read and 
approved. The Secretary reported the votes taken in writing during the 
interim of meetings. 

The first of these votes related to the publication of the Journal. The 
President, the Treasurer, and the Executive Secretary, after a conference, 
had presented to the Board of Directors a proposal that there should be ten 
issues of the Journal, beginning with the month of September, and running 
through the month of June. To finance this it was proposed to accept suit- 
able advertising. It was further proposed that the Journal, instead of being 
simply reports of meetings, committees etc., should consist rather of in- 
formation concerning the work of the branches, information concerning new 
educational movements and udertakings, news notes from the colleges, news 
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notes from the bureaus of occupations, etc. It was proposed that this plan 
be tried until the Washington Biennial, when it should be submitted to the 
whole Association for approval or rejection. It was proposed that the 
surplus in the treasury, or such portion as might be necessary, should be 
held as a guaranty fund for backing the undertaking until such time as the 
Journal might be made to pay its own expenses by advertising. The vote 
stood 9 out of 15 in the affirmative, the rest not voting. It was passed July 
23, 1916. 

On September 27, 1916, the Council voted, by an overwhelming majority, 
on the following: 

First. For the admission to the Association of De Pauw University, 
Earlham College, Elmira College, University of North Dakota, University 
of Rochester, and Wells College. 

Second. For Miss Florence Jackson for chairman of the Committee 
on Vocational Opportunities for Women. 

Third. For the creation of an Americanization Committee. 

Fourth. For Miss Frances Kellor as Chairman of that committee. 

Fifth. For the creation of a National Committee on Student Aid. 

On February 17, 1917, the directors voted for: 

First. An additional apporpriation of $500 for office expenditures to 
carry on the expenses of the Executive Secretary’s office to the close of the 
fiscal year. 

Second. For the creation of a special committee to investigate the 
conditions governing the employment of women teachers in higher educa- 
tional institutions, and for the following members for this committee: Mrs. 
Violet Jayne Schmidt, Chairman; Miss Caroline L. Humphrey and Mrs. 
Helen R. Olin. 

Third. The remittance of membership dues for eligible foreign women, 
while sojourning temporarily in this country. 

Fourth. The creation of a new section in the Orient, with Miss Polk, 
now membership chairman of the Philippines branch, as Vice-President of 
this section. 

Fifth. The creation of one or more fellowships of $500 each, to be 
given to South American women students under conditions to be approved 
by our Fellowship Committee, for advanced study in the United States. 

Thirteen out of fifteen votes were in the affirmative; two favorable 
votes were received too late to be counted. 

Miss Humphrey presented the question of proceeding with the program 
for this week as outlined in the bulletin. The question was raised whether, 
during the present national emergency, we should spend so much money on 
social functions. It was thought that these social functions, particularly 
the Friday evening banquet, might be made an opportunity for stimulating 
the impulse to national service. Miss Puncheon therefore moved that we 
proceed with the banquet. Seconded and carried. 

The question of the payment of an official stenographer was then raised. 
It was moved by Miss Hart that we dispense with the stenographer. Seconded 
and carried. 

Owing to Miss Hart’s temporary absence, during her year of sabbatical 
leave from Wellesley College, it was moved by Mrs. Martin that Mrs. S. F. 
Clarke be appointed to fill the vacancy for the year in the vice-presidency 
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of the North Atlantic Section and that Miss Anna Cutler be appointed to 
fill the vacancy on the Fellowship Committee. 

The resignation of Mrs. Ward, as Vice-President of the Southwest 
Central Section, was presented. Miss Puncheon moved that the matter of 
filling the vacancy be left to a committee of three directors, to be appointed 
by the President, to investigate and find a suitable candidate. Seconded 
and carried. The Committee, as appointed, was Mrs. McVey, Chairman, 
Miss Hart and Mrs. Schmidt. 

Miss Hart moved that the Board of Directors delegate to the President 
its power to fill vacancies on committees during the interim of meetings. 
Seconded and carried. 

Miss Hart moved that the Board of Directors recommend to the 
Council that the Biennial Meeting of the Association and Council be held 
around Easter, and that at as frequent intervals as possible the Biennial 
Meeting and Council Meeting be held in the summer in a city where a sum- 
mer meeting is feasible, and that at each meeting a committee be appointed 
to arrange for the next Biennial and Council Meeting. Seconded and 
carried. 

It was moved by Mrs. Martin that the Board of Directors recommend 
to the Council that when an officer fails, without adequate excuse, to re- 
spond to three successive communications requiring action, she be auto- 
matically dropped from office. Seconded and carried. 

Miss Puncheon moved that it is the sense of this meeting that the great 
value of the membership of the affiliated associations of the A. C. A. has 
been clearly demonstrated. The Board of Directors therefore recommend 
to the Council that this form of membership be continued, and at the next 
Biennial an amendment be offered incorporating this clause of membership 
in our by-laws. Seconded and carried. 

Miss Puncheon moved that the Executive Secretary be authorized to 
undertake the work of bringing college clubs into closer co-operation with 
the A. C. A., and whenever possible, the work of transforming college clubs 
into branches be undertaken. Seconded and carried. 

Miss Puncheon moved that the membership committee in its campaign 
during the next year emphasize the life membership clause and show the 
uses to which a fund accumulating from these life membership dues could 
be put. Seconded and carried. 

Miss Hart moved that the Executive Secretary be authorized to en- 
courage affiliated membership in the branches wherever it seems desirable. 
Seconded and carried. 

Mrs. Schmidt moved that it is the sense of the Board of Directors that 
sectional vice-presidents try the experiment for the next biennial of appoint- 
ing, where desirable, state councillors who shall assist the Vice-President in 
the work of the State, especially in the matter of starting new branches, 
and of working out with the Vice-President a more effective plan of repre- 
sentation of general members to be recommended to the Association. 
Sconded and carried. 

The question of the Journal was next presented. It was clear to all 
that if the present plan of publishing the Journal, authorized for this year 
as an experiment, is to be continued, special arrangements must be made 
for financing it. After carefully considering the whole matter, Miss Hart 
moved that the Board of Directors recommend the creation of a guaranty 
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fund for this purpose, this fund to be divided among the branches pro- 
portionately, and not to exceed an amount equal to thirty cents per member 
for any branch. The Board expressed the hope that the publication can be 
carried on without calling on this fund, but felt that we are not justified 
in proceeding with the plan without some such arrangement, since contracts 
must be made and bills must be incurred in advance of our known income. 
Seconded and carried. 
The meeting then adjourned temporarily. 


Board of Directors (Continued) 


An adjourned meeting of the Board of Directors was summoned at 
the Hotel Raleigh, at 10 p. m., April 9, 1917. Those present were Miss 
Humphrey, Mrs. Martin, Miss Puncheon, Miss Poynter, Mrs. Sidwell, Mrs. 
McVey and Miss Peckham. 

Miss Puncheon moved that the Committee on Publication be re-orga- 
nized and that the Executive Secretary select a suitable committee for the 
Journal and present these names to the President for approval. Seconded 
and carried. 

Miss Puncheon moved that the subscription to the Journal for associate 
members should be one dollar. Seconded and carried. 

There was a general discussion of a proposition made by Mr. McClellan, 
of the Inter-Collegiate Intelligence Bureau that the A. C. A. get the en- 
rollment of the college women for National service, both in peace and in 
war. The matter was left for future settlement. 

Mrs. Sidwell presented the relation of the Southern Association of 
College Women to our Association. 

Miss Puncheon moved that if the Committee on Co-operation of the 
Southern Association should desire it a corresponding committee shall be 
appointed by the President of the A. C. A. for the discussion of matters of 
mutual concern. Seconded and carried. 

There was a discussion of our contribution to the School Patrons’ Fund 
of the National Educational Association. Since we decided last year not 
to appropriate any money for this purpose, it was decided that we need not 
take any action in regard to it this year. 

A resolution was presented from the Chicago Branch relating to the 
business status of women after the war. It was moved by Miss Puncheon 
that this resolution be laid on the table. Seconded and carried. 

The question of the acceptance of professional and technical degrees 
was raised, and it was decided that the recommendation from the Com- 
mittee on Recognition of Colleges must come before the Board before it 
can be considered. 

Following discussion, Miss Puncheon moved that it be recommended to 
the Council that the appeal from the faculty of Connecticut College, as 
voiced by a member of the A. C. A. be referred to a committee to be 
appointed by the directors for investigation, with power to send its findings 
to the Faculty and Board of Trustees of Connecticut College and to the 
A. C. A. Seconded and carried. 

Following a discussion on the difficulties met by the Cincinnati Branch 
in the publication of a chart on Opportunities for Vocational Training for 
Women in Cincinnati, it was moved by Mrs. Martin that a letter be sent 
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saying that the Board of Directors approves of the action of the Branch, 
and wishes to keep in touch with the matter, and to be informed if the 
branch needs assistance. Seconded and carried. 

Following a discussion of ways in which the National Association may 
be of assistance to the branches, it was moved that authority be given to 
the Executive Secretary to extend to Nebraska the assistance which she 
had already been authorized to extend to the branches in Ohio. Seconded 
and carried. This gives the Executive Secretary at her discretion power to 
return to the branch for a limited time forty per cent (40%) of the dues 
of new members to assist branches in financing any special educational 
undertaking. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that our contribution to the work 
of the National Council of Women be paid. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that the expenses of the Biennial, 
when approved by the President and the Executive Secretary, should be paid. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that the bill incurred in connection 
with the Pan-Ameican Fellowship Fund be charged to the Fellowship Fund. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that excess expenses of the Treas- 
urer’s office not to exceed $75 be paid. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that $16 be paid for the traveling 
expenses of the Treasurer on necessary conference trips to the Executive 
Secretary. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that money accruing from the sale 
of publications be credited to the Committee on Publications. 

Meeting adjourned. 

Council Meeting 


Meeting was called to order at 10:20, Tuesday, April 10, 1917, at 
Hotel Raleigh, Washington, D. C. 

The Executive Secretary presented the following fourteen new branches 
for admission: Atlantic City, N. J.; Battle Creek, Mich.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Delaware, Ohio; Elmira, N. Y.; Greencastle, Ind.; Huron, South Da- 
kota; Niles, Mich.; North Dakota (Grand Forks); Pueblo, Col.; Reno, 
Nevada; Topeka, Kansas; Valley City, North Dakota; and Ventura County, 
California. 

It was moved that we accept these fourteen branches. Seconded and 
carried. Two of the new branches had sent councillors, Mrs. Sayles repre- 
senting the Elmira Branch, and Mrs. McVey the North Dakota Branch. 
It was moved that we receive these two councillors. Seconded and carried. 
Of the six colleges admitted last April two had sent councillors for the first 
time—Miss Gleason, from the University of Rochester, and Miss Doan, from 
Earlham College. It was moved that we receive these councillors. Seconded 
and carried. 

It was moved that the reading of the minutes of the last meeting be 
omitted, since they had been printed in the Journal, and sent to all 
members. Seconded and carried. 

The Secretary read the written vote taken in the interim of meetings. 
It was moved, seconded, and carried that this report be accepted. 

At this point announcement was made that Miss Kellor, Chairman of 
the Americanization Committee of the Association, would find it possible 
to be in Washington for the day only and permission was asked for the 
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presentation of her report at this time. This permission was given and 
Miss Kellor’s report was presented. In connection with the report Miss 
Kellor recommended the passing of the following resolution: 

“Whereas, the government of the United States has need of the loyalty, 
service and devotion of all the organizations and individuals that make up 
these organizations in meeting the present crisis, a crisis which the women 
of America can serve unselfishly and efficiently; therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the A. C. A. offer its services to the President of the 
United States, and that a committee be appointed to carry on such work 
as may be required from time to time in the prsent crisis, and, if necessary, 
to raise an emegency fund for the purpose of national defense.” 

Miss Kellor also suggested that we appoint a committee to study the 
question of preparing college women for leadership. 

It was moved that we accept Miss Kellor’s report. Seconded and 
carried. 

President Thomas moved that the resolution in regard to national 
service should be put into the hands of the Committee on Resolutions. 
Seconded and carried. 

Miss Reilly moved that further consideration of the recommendations 
be deferred until Miss Kellor should formulate a resolution in regard to 
her suggestion. Seconded and carried. 

While wating for this resolution, it was reported that both Mrs. Schmidt 
and Mrs. Olin had found it impossible to serve on the special committee to 
which they had been elected to investigate conditions governing the appoint- 
ment of women teachers in higher educational institutions, and that the 
following persons had been proposed for the committee: Mrs. Barus, 
Chairman; Miss Reilly, Miss Humphrey, Mrs. Franklin. 

It was moved by Miss Breyfogle that the question that this Committee 
was to deal with be referred to the conference of college professors, con- 
ference of trustees, and conference of deans for discussion for the informa- 
tion of the Commttee. Seconded and carried. 

Miss Hart moved that we endorse the appointment of this Committee. 
Seconded and carried. 

The minutes of the Board of Directors were read. The representatives 
from the Chicago Branch wished the report of the Chicago resolution to be 
re-worded. This was left, pending the arrival of the written text of the 
resolution. 

It was moved that the report as a whole be accepted. Seconded and 
carried. 

It was moved by President Thomas that this be amended to read 
“received” not “accepted.” Seconded and carried. 

The amended motion was then seconded and carried. 

The Secretary read the recommendation of the Board of Directors 
to the Council that the Biennial Meeting of the Association and Council be 
held around Easter, and that at as frequent intervals as possible the Biennial 
Meeting and Council meeting be held in the summer, in a city where a 
summer meeting is feasible, and that at each meeting a committee be ap- 
pointed to arrange for the next Biennial and Council meeting. 

Following a discussion of this recommendation of the Board of Direc- 
tors, Mrs. Pearmain moved that the Biennial Meeting of the A. C. A. be 
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held around Easter time, unless under exceptional circumstances it be 
changed by special vote of the Council. Seconded and carried. 

Mrs. Wheeler asked that at this time Miss Kellor be given opportunity to 
present again her resolution. 

Miss Kellor presented the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That a special committee be appointed to study the oppor- 
tunities, qualifications and training of college women for positions of trust 
and of leadership, and to report upon such positions now held by such 
women, and their relation to American opportunities and responsibilities. 

Mrs. Wheeler moved that Miss Kellor’s first recommendation be ac- 
cepted, namely: that the A. C. A. offer its services to the President of the 
United States, and that a committee be appointed to carry on such work as 
may be required from time to time in the present crisis, and if necessary, 
to raise an emergency fund for the purpose of national defense. Seconded 
and carried. 

It was moved by Miss Reilly that the second recommendation be ac- 
cepted: namely, that a special committee be appointed to study the opportuni- 
ties, qualifications, and training of college women for positions of trust and 
leadership, and to report upon such positions now held by such women, and 
their relation to American opportunities and responsibilities. Seconded and 
carried. 

The Secretary read the recommendation from the Board of Directors 
to the Council that when an officer fails, without adequate excuse, to re- 
spond to three successive communications requiring action, she be auto- 
matically dropped from office. President Thomas moved the adpotion of 
this recommendation. Seconded and carried. 

The Secretary read the recommendation from the Board of Directors 
to the Council that the affiliated form of membership should be continued, 
and that at the next biennial an amendment be offered incorporating this 
clause of membership in our by-laws. President Thomas moved the adoption 
of this recommendation. Seconded and carried. 

The Secretary presented the recommendation of the Board of Directors 
in regard to the Journal. Miss Puncheon moved that the discussion of this 
recommendation be postponed until after the presentation of the budget. 
Seconded and carried. 

The Secretary presented the recommendation from the Board of Di- 
rectors that the appeal from the faculty of Connecticut College, as voiced by 
a member of the A. C. A., be referred to a committee appointed by the 
Directors for investigation, with power to send their findings to the faculty 
and the Board of Trustees of Connecticut College, and to the A. C. A. 

Following a discussion, Mrs. Cole moved that we lay this recommen- 
dation of the Board of Directors on the table. Seconded and carried. 

Mrs. Scatt moved that the report of the Board of Directors be ac- 
cepted. Seconded and carried. 

Miss Puncheon presented the report of the Credentials Committee. It 
was moved by Mrs. Scott that the report be accepted. Seconded and 
carried. 

The President announced that there were two questions to be considered 
before adjournment: 

First. To give the Executive Secretary power to represent us. 
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Second. How can the A. C. A. assist in national preparedness? 

President Thomas moved that we give fifteen minutes for the discussion 
of each question, allowing three-minute speeches, and considering the ques- 
tions in the order presented by the President. Seconded and carried. 

Following discussion, Miss Fitch moved that the Council recommend 
to the Association that we empower the Executive Secretary to act for us 
on all occasions and in connection with any other organizations calling for 
our co-operation, and that she be authorized to use her full initiative in 
plans and in action. Seconded and carried. 

President Thomas presented the question of possible assistance which 
the A. C. A. might give for national preparedness. 

It was moved by Miss Puncheon that the Council heartily endorse the 
suggestions made by President Thomas, and that a committee be appointed 
to place the services of this Association at the disposal of the government 
along the lines indicated in the discussion, and to draft necessary resolu- 
tions and present them to the Association in the afternoon meeting. 
Seconded and carried. 

It was agreed that the chair should appoint the committee. 

The meeting was adjourned. 


General Meeting of the Association 


The thirty-fourth general meeting of the Association was called to 
order by the President, Miss Humphrey, at 2:30 p. m., Tuesday, April 10, 
1917, at Hotel Raleigh, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. McVey moved that the chair appoint tellers for the afternoon. 
Seconded and carried. 

The tellers appointed were Mrs. Wahl, Mrs. Fisk and Miss Blitz. 

It was moved that the chair appoint a Committee on Resolutions. 
Seconded and carried. The Committee, as appointed, consisted of Miss 
Reilly, Chairman, Miss Pierce and Miss Hart. 

The minutes of the Council were read and approved. The report of 
the Credentials Committee was accepted. 

The Secretary read the recommendation from the Council to the 
Association that we empower the Executive Secretary to act for us on all 
occasions and in connection with any other organizations calling for our 
co-operation, and that she be authorized to use her full initiative in plans 
and in action. 

It was moved by Miss Francis that this recommendation be accepted. 
Seconded and carried. 

The report of the President was presented by Miss Humphrey. [Printed 
elsewhere in this issue.] 

Miss Puncheon presented the following summary in regard to the 
finances of the Association: 


Balance June 1, 1916 $ 3,210.01 
Collections June 1, 1916, to March 31, 1917 7,661.55 


$10,871.56 
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Disbursements June 1, 1916, to March 31, 1916... .$ 8,181.84 
Balance March 31, 1917 


$10,871.56 
Katharine E. Puncheon, 
Treasurer. 

It was moved that this report be accepted. Seconded and carried. 

Miss Puncheon presented the budget with recommendations from the 
Finance Committee. 

Miss Mary Ross Potter moved to accept the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, that the President, Executive Secretary and Treasurer 
be authorized to meet emergency expenses not connected with the work of 
their own offices not to exceed $100 in any one year. Seconded by Mrs. 
Clarke. Carried. 

Miss Puncheon presented the question of the publication of the Journal 
for the coming year. 

Miss Eva Johnston moved that a guaranty not to exceed thirty cents 
per member be provided so that the Journal may be continued as at present. 
In the discussion it was shown that approximately $2,000, in addition to 
the present fund for the carrying on of the Journal, would be needed. 
Mrs. Martin was confident that within two years the Journal, through the 
development of its advertising, could be made self-supporting. At present 
there are three possibilities. First, to return to the old system of the 
quarterly; second, to issue only eight numbers of the Journal, and third, 
to guarantee the additional $2,000 by a proposed tax on the branches of a 
maximum of thirty cents per member. President Thomas felt that a vote 
involving so extensive an expenditure should not be taken until we had 
considered our work on national preparedness, and the necessary expenses 
which might have to be incurred in connection with that. 

Mrs. Wheeler’s motion to lay the question of the Journal on the table 
until after the presentation of the preparedness program was carried by 
the deciding vote of the President. 

Mrs. McVey moved the acceptance of the budget, as presented. This 
»was carried. 

President Thomas presented the following resolution: 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Association of Collegiate 
Aulmnae, representing the women graduates of the following co-educational 
universities, and separate and affiliated colleges for women, 

Barnard College Mass. Institute of Technology 
Beloit College University of Michigan 
Boston University University of Minnesota 
Women’s College in Brown Univ. University of Missouri 

Bryn Wawr College Mount Holyoke College 
University of California The University of Nebraska 
Carleton College Northwestern University 
University of Chicago University of North Dakota 
University of Cincinnati Oberlin College 

Colorado College Ohio State University 
University of Colorado Ohio Wesleyan University 
Cornell University Pomona College 

De Pauw University Purdue University 
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Drake University 
Earlham College 
Elmira College 
Goucher College 
Grinnell College 
University of Illinois 
Indiana University 
The State University of Iowa 
University of Kansas 
Knox College 

Lake Forest College 
Lawrence College 


Radcliffe College 

University of Rochester 

Smith College 

Swarthmore College 

Syracuse University 

Trinity College 

Vassar College 

Washington Univ. (in St. Louis) 
Univ. of Washington (in Seattle) 
Wells College 

Wellesley College 

Western Reserve University 


Leland Stanford Jr. University University of Wisconsin, 


in Biennal Convention assembled, in Washington, this tenth day of .April, 
1917, hereby unreservedly place ourselves at the disposal of the President 
and Government of the United States for any form of service which we 
may be able to render in the present crisis, and in the reconstruction period 
after the war. We venture to hope that as college-trained women we may 
perhaps be found fitted to perform special services, such as the selection, 
testing and distribution of food supplies, and the care of whatever is con- 
nected with the provision, preparation and serving of food in the com- 
missary departments of training camps, and, if need arises, of our home 
and expeditionary armies. We also earnestly wish to be of service in con- 
nection with the training camps in which, within the next few years, may be 
gathered large numbers of American young men between nineteen and 
twenty-five years of age. We believe that by a careful study of the condi- 
tions, and of the experience of training camps in Canada and else- 
where, it will be possible to introduce into our training camps adequate 
relaxations and amusements which shall safeguard the leisure hours of our 
young men, and thus help to surround them with normal conditions of 
living. 

Signed on behalf of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae by all the 
national officers. 

Moved and seconded that this resolution be adopted. Carried. 

President Thomas moved that the resolution just passed be referred to 
the Board of Directors, with instructions to carry it out. Seconded and 
carried. 

It was moved that the action regarding the Journal be taken from 
the table. Seconded and carried. 

Miss Reilly moved that the Association guarantee a sum not to exceed 
$2,000 to meet the excess cost of publishing the Journal. It was seconded. 

The discussion brought out the fact that in our national service work, 
if we should be called upon to make good our offer, we should have more 
need of the Journal than ever. It was further stated that the excess of 
$2,000 was only a possibility, because new members and more advertisements 
might greatly reduce the sum. The motion was carried. 

The President presented the question of the offering of a Pan-American 
fellowship by the A. C. A. to a student from some South American country. 
Five hundred dollars would be necessary for this purpose. It was thought 
that the traveling expenses could be otherwise arranged for. Miss Punchen 
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announced that within the last ten days $233 had been received from indi- 
viduals and from branches for this fellowship. With ninety-seven branches 
in our Association, it was felt that the $500 could be very easily raised. 
It was therefore moved that the A. C. A. offer a Pan-American fellowship 


of $500 to a student from some South American Country. Seconded and 
carried. 

Mrs. Pearmain moved that we authorize the Executive Committee to 
appropriate and expend whatever money may be necessary within the re- 
sources of the Association to carry out the work for national service pro- 
posed in the resolutions already adopted, and also to expend necessary 
amounts beyond the Association’s resources, if the same can be provided by 
gifts or special branch contributions. Seconded and carried. 

Miss Reilly moved that by unanimous consent Appendix A of the By- 
Laws, omitting the last two clauses, become Article 1, Section 4, reading as 
follows: 


APPPENDIX A. 
AFFILIATED MEMBERS. 


Alumnae Associations and other groups of Alumnae of any college 
or university approved by the Committee on Recognition of Colleges and 
Universities may secure affliated membership for the alumnae of their re- 
spective institutions by the payment of annual dues as follows: For one 
hundred members, ten dollars a year; for every additional one hundred 
members or major fraction thereof, an additional ten dollars a year, and so 
on until the membership shall reach one thousand. After one thousand, 
the annual fee shall be on the basis of five dollars for every additional one 
hundred members or major fraction thereof until the amount of one hundred 
and fifty dollars is reached, which shall be the maximum sum paid by any 
alumnae association or group of alumnae. 

Affiliated members shall have the right to attend meetings of the 
Association, take part in the discussions and, when duly elected, serve as 
delegates to the biennial meetings and as councillors; they shall not, however, 
except when serving as delegates or councillors, receive the notices and 
other publications of the Association, nor have their names printed in the 
register. 

Alumnae associations and groups of alumnae are entitled to one voting 
delegate for every one hundred affiliated members in their respective groups, 
fractions of one hundred not entitling them to an additional delegate, the 
count being made only by full hundreds. The affiliated members of no one 
institution shall be entitled to more than ten delegates. 

Alumnae associations and other groups of alumnae of not less than five 
hundred and not more than one thousand affiliated members shall be en- 
titled to be represented on the Council by one councillor, and by one addi- 


tional councillor for every additional one thousand members or major frac- 
tion thereof. 


Seconded and carried unanimously. 
Meeting adjourned. 


COUNCIL MEETING 


The meeting of the Council was called to order by the President, Miss 
Humphrey, at 9 o’clock, Friday, April 13, 1917, at the Hotel Raleigh, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

It was moved that the reading of the minutes of the last meeting be 
omitted, since they will be printed in the Journal. Seconded and carried. 

The President announced that Miss Thomas, Miss Woolley, Miss Pendle- 
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ton and herself had, by appointment, seen Mr. Baker, the Secretary of War, 
and had presented the resolution offering the assistance of the A. C. A. 
to the Government. It was suggested that a committee should be appointed, 
upon which he could call for action whenever he had need of our services. 
Mrs. Pearmain moved that the chair be empowered to appoint a committee 
of five to serve, if occasion should arise, as the means of communication 
between the A. C. A. and the Committee of National Defense. Seconded 
and carried. The chair announced the appointment of the following per- 
sons: Mrs. Lois K. Mathews, Mrs. Gertrude Martin, Miss Humphrey and 
Miss M. Carey Thomas, with Miss Pendleton and Miss Woolley, as alternates. 

Mrs. Morgan then reported on the preparedness program of the National 
Council of Women, with which we are affiliated. She had attended a meet- 
ing of the Council of Women on April 3, 1917, which met on an emergency 
call. Twenty-seven organizations belong to the National Council. Twenty 
representatives were present. It was decided to offer the services of the 
affiliated organizations to the Government. Mrs. Catt proposed a central 
committee with representatives from each organization, preferably the 
presidents. She proposed an executive committee of five. Mrs. Moore 
was made chairman of the Central Committee and of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

To carry on a registration of the women of the country Mrs. Catt 
proposed that there be a temporary chairman in each State, preferably the 
State President of the Federated Women’s Clubs; that she should call 
together a council made up of the State presidents of all the State organiza- 
tions; and that each town should be organized through its club leaders. 
It was proposed that registration should be carried on through each national 
organization, registration to begin at once. A form of registration card 
had been worked out. Each organization was to be asked to use this card 
and to finance its own registration. Each town chairman was to be re- 
sponsible for the return of the cards to the State Chairman. In order to 
prevent duplication, each person was to fill out a card for one only of the 
clubs of which she was a member, and then simply to sign the cards pre- 
sented by any other organization, stating that she had filled out the regis- 
tration card of a specified club. 

Mrs. Addison Moore spoke for the School Patrons Department of the 
National Education Association, which was formed ten years ago by 
representatives from four different organizations, the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnae, the Southern Association of College Women, the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, and the Jewish Council of Women. It is to have charge 
of three programs at the next meeting of the N. E. A. Through its connection 
with the N. E. A. its influence on the educational matters of the country was 
invaluable. She felt that the A. C. A. could not afford to give up its 
membership in the School Patrons Department, and thus lose its power 
to urge upon the N. E. A. any plans for the advancement of education. 
It was stated that our former contribution to this work had been $25. Mrs. 
Pearmain moved that we continue to pay $25 annually to the School 
Patrons section of the N. E. A. Seconded and carried. 

Miss Thomas moved that our Executive Secretary or some influential 
member appointed by her be instructed to attend the meetings and use 
their influence in the National Education Association for the advancement of 
education. Seconded and carried. 
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Miss Reilly then presented the report of the Committee on the Recog- 
nition of Colleges. It was moved by Miss Pendleton that the report be ap- 
proved. Seconded and carried. 

The question was raised by Miss Thomas whether the list of colleges rec- 
ommended by the Association of American Universities was a good guide. 
Miss Reilly stated that it was based almost entirely on the Carnegie Founda- 
tion list. It was decided to vote separately on the list of colleges presented. 
The vote thus taken was unanimous in each case and the following colleges 
were accepted: 

Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa.; Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Ia.; 
Franklin College, Franklin, Ind.; Iowa State Colege, Ames, Ia.; Jackson 
College, affiliated with Tufts College, Tufts College, Mass.; Miami Univers- 
ity, Oxford, O.; State University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore.; Reed College, 
Portland, Ore.; Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City; 
Washington State College, Pullman, Wash.; William Smith College, affili- 
ated with Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y.; and the College of Wooster, 
Wooster, O. 

The Council meeting then adjourned. 


GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The meeting was called to order by the President, Miss Humphrey, at 
10 o’clock, Friday, April 13, 1917, at the Hotel Raleigh, Washington, D. C. 

The President presented Dr. Devereux, of the National Red Cross, 
who told us something of the work of that organization. 

The President then reported the visit to Secretary Baker regarding 
the resolution offering the services of the A. C. A. to the government. 

It was moved that the minutes of the previous business meeting be 
omitted. Seconded and carried. 

Miss Pendleton moved that a sum not exceeding $4,000, the regular 
amount specified in the budget for the Journal, be appropriated. Seconded 
and carried. 

It was moved that the minutes of the last Council meeting be omitted. 
Seconded and carried. 

Because all of the reports of the Sectional Vice-Presidents will be 
printed in the Journal, it was decided that only the reports of the retiring 
Vice-Presidents should be presented at this time. 

Mrs. Sidwell presented the report of the South Atlantic Section; Mrs. 
Schmidt, of the Northeast Central Section; Miss Poynter, of the Southeast 
Central Section. 

Reports were then read from the Educational Legislation Committee, of 
which Mrs. Turner is chairman; from the Fellowship Committee, of which 
Miss Maltby is chairman; from the committee on Foreign Students, of 
which Mrs. Sidwell, is chairman; from the Committee on Volunteer Service, 
of which Mrs. Elser is chairman; from the Housing Committee, of which 
Mrs. Wood is chairman, and from the Membership Committee, of which 
the Executive Secretary is chairman. 

This Committee made the following recommendations: 
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1. That the existing branches in every state be urged to take up the 
work of extension as a definite part of their work and be asked to co- 
operate in every way possible with the executive secretary to that end. 

That branches located at the seat of A. C. A. colleges be asked to 
take up with the alumnae associations or alumnae groups of those colleges 
the question of affiliated membership in the Association, to the end that the 
conference of alumnae associations may be made more representative of 
the whole country and therefore increasingly valuable. 

3. That branches located in the vicinity of college clubs or other 
organized groups of college women be urged to take under consideration 
the various methods of co-operation or consolidation that have been worked 
out with the purpose— 


Ist. Of inducing college clubs wherever possible to become A. C. A. 
branches ; 


Of effecting where this is not possible, some sort of co-opera- 


tion that will avoid, so far as may be, duplication of membership in 
college organizations. 


It was moved, seconded and carried that the recommendations of the 
Committee be approved. 

Reports were presented also from the Publication Committe, the Exec- 
utive Secretary, chairman; from the Committee on Vocational Opportunities 
for Women, Miss Florence Jackson, chairman; from the Naples Table 
representative, Miss Mary Whiton Calkins; and from the Committee on the 
Recognition of Colleges and Universities, Miss Marion Reilly, chairman. 
This committee reported as follows: 

The Committee on the Recognition of Colleges and Universities has 
held four meetings this year. Although it has not been possible to have 
all members of the Committee present at every meeting, it has always 
been possible to have a sufficient number for the transaction of business. 
At its meeting on July 4th the Committee voted to recommend to the Council 
the following institutions: De Pauw University, Earlham College, Elmira 
College, University of North Dakota, University of Rochester, Wells College. 

These institutions appear on the list of the Association of American 
Colleges and Universities, which has been adopted by the Association as its 
standard for academic rating and, in the judgment of the Committee, fulfill 
the additional requirements of the Association. The recommendations were 
submitted to the branches by the Executive Secretary and voted on by the 
Council. 

At its meetings on October 22d, January 26th, and April 9th a number 
of applications were presented and a large number of institutions con- 
sidered for recognition. The Committee voted to recommend to the Coun- 
cil the following institutions: Allegheny College, Cornell College, Tufts 
College (Jackson), Miami University, University of Oregon, Reed College, 
Franklin College, College of Wooster, Hobart College (William Smith), 
State College of Washington, Iowa State College, and to recommend for 
recognition the graduates of Columbia University who have been recom- 
mended by Teachers’ College for the degree of B. S. These institutions are 
on the accepted list and in the judgment of the Committee fulfill the addi- 
tional requirements of the Association. 

The committee has not considered any institution which does not ap- 
pear on the accepted list. 

The Committee has undertaken an investigation in regard to the 
vocational or semi-technical courses which may be included in the under- 
graduate courses which lead to the bachelor’s degree in the colleges and 
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universities which are now recognized. The Committee hopes to present a 
detailed report of this investigation at the next Council meeting so that the 
question of the different bachelor’s degrees which are now being awarded 
may be discussed in some detail by the Council. 

The Committee voted to accept as eligible for membership in the 
Association any one holding a baccalaureate degree from McGill University, 
or the University of Toronto. 

The Committee recommends to the Association that it recognize as 
eligible to membership any woman holding an honorary degree from an 
institution whose regular higher degrees admit to membership. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Marion REILLY, 
Chairman. 

Miss Puncheon moved the acceptance of the recommendations of the 
Committee. Seconded and carried. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that the full report of the Com- 
mittee be accepted. 

The question of the admission of graduates holding professional de- 
grees was then raised. 

Miss Chandor moved that the Committee on the Recognition of Colleges 
be asked to report on the matter of the admission to the A. C. A. of 
holders of professional degrees. Seconded and carried. 

The President called for report of the conferences. No special reports 
were made from the Branch Conferences, the Conference of Trustees, the 
Conference of Deans, or the Conference of College Professors. The Con- 
ference of Alumnae Associations presented a resolution asking for the re- 
duction of the dues, suggesting that the dues for affiliated membership should 
be reduced to $5 per one hundred memebers, to be paid every other year, 
and that $75 be the limit, instead of $100. 

Miss Puncheon suggested an amendment to our constitution in regard 
to affiliated membership and asked for time to frame an amendment. While 
waiting for her report, the Committee on Nominations was asked to report. 
Miss Johnston reported in the absence of the chairman, Mrs. Jordan, and 
presented the following nominations: 


NATIONAL OFFICERS: 


President—Mrs. Lois Kimball Mathews, Leland Stanford, Jr., 03, Rad. 
Ph. D. ’06. 

Vice-President-at-Large—Mrs. J. H. Huddleston, Bryn Mawr, B. A., '89, 
M. A. ’90. 

Vice-President, N. E. Central Section—Mrs. George Noyes, Wis., ’76. 

Vice-President, S. E. Central Section—Irene Meyers, Yale Ph. D. ’00. 

Vice-President, S. Rocky Mt. Section—Mrs. Hans Mendelson, Vassar, ’03. 

Vice-President, S. Atlantic Section—Lucy Madeira, Vassar, 96. 


CoMMITTEE CHAIRMEN: 
Committee on Recognition of Colleges and Universities—Jean Palmer, 


Vassar, 93, Columbia, M. A., 96. 


Naples Table Representative—Miss Mary Whiton Calkins, Smith, ’85, '88, 
L. L. B., Columbia, ’09. 
Committee on Volunteer Service—Mrs. Helen Richter Elser, Bryn Mawr. 
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Committee on Vocational Opportunities—Florence Jackson, Smith, ’93. 
Myra Beacu Jorpan, Chairman, 
Maser Kerr, 
Erue, P. Howes, 
Avice Upton PEARMAIN, 
Eva JoHNSTON. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that this report be adopted. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that the Secretary be empowered 
to cast one vote for this ticket. The Secretary reported the vote cast and 
the President declared these officers elected. 

Miss Humphrey then presented Mrs. Mathews, the newly elected Presi- 
dent, who expressed her appreciation of the honor which had been con- 
ferred on her. 

The next business was the decision upon the place for holding the 
next biennial meeting. A most cordial invitation was extended by Miss 
Coolidge from the Pittsburgh Branch to meet with them in 1919, if possible, 
and if not, in 1921. 

Another invitation was presented by the on Francisco Convention 
League, and a third from the St. Louis Branch. 

Mrs. McVey moved that we accept the invitation from St. Louis for the 
next biennial, and from Pittsburgh for the biennial in 1921. Seconded. 

Miss Thomas moved to amend that we simply accept the invitation from 
the St. Louis Branch. The amendment was accepted by the mover. Second- 
ed and carried. 

Miss Hyde moved that we extend our hearty thanks to the Pittsburgh 
Branch for their invitation, and regret that we are unable to accept. 

It was amended that we accept tentatively their invitation for 1921, 
if it seems possible to the Board at that time. Amendment accepted by the 
mover. Seconded and carried. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that we express thanks to the San 
Francisco Convention League for their invitation. 

Miss Puncheon then presented an amendment to the constitution re- 
garding affiliated members. 

Moved to amend Article I. section 4, Part 1, to read as follows: 

Affiliated Members 

Alumnae associations and other groups of alumnae of any college or 
university approved by the Committee on Recognition of Colleges and 
Universities may secure affiliated membership for the alumnae of their re- 
spective institutions by the payment of annual dues as follows: For one 
hundred members, $2.50 a year; for every additional one hundred members 
or major fraction thereof, an additional $2.50 a year, until the amount of 
forty dollars is reached, which shall be the maximum sum paid by any 
alumnae association or group of alumnae. 

Seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 

Mrs. Everett Fisk, of the Federation of Women’s Boards of Foreign 
Missions of North America, presented a letter from Mrs. McDowell, calling 
our attention to the colleges for women in other lands, with the hope that 
there might follow a definite and immediate interest in the college at Madras, 
India, and later in other like institutions involving the whole question of 
internationalism in its relation to the A. C. A. 

Miss Wilson moved that the matter of co-operation between the A. C. A. 
and Madras College be referred to the Council. Seconded and carried. 
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Miss Thomas suggested a new name for the A. C. A., feeling that a 
name is needed which all the people would understand. A change of 
name would require an amendment and could be made at this convention 
only by a unanimous vote. As there was some opposition to this change, 
Miss Thomas gave notice of an amendment, to be proposed at the next 
biennial that the name of the Association be changed from Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae to Women College Graduates Association, or some 
other easily understood term. 

Miss Eva Channing moved that the different branches of the Associa- 
tion should be consulted with regard to their opinion concerning change of 
name of the Association before the next biennal. Seconded and carried. 

Miss Reilly then reported for the Committee on Resolutions. It was 
moved that we act on the resolutions separately. Seconded and carried. 

The following resolution was presented: 

WuHeErEAS, Women have been excluded from a large proportion of ex- 
aminations held by the United States Civil Service Commission for govern- 
ment positions which college women especially are well qualified to fill; and 

Wuereas, In certain Government positions to which women are ap- 
pointed there prevails a lower standard of salary for women than for men 
doing similar work; therefore be it ; 

REsOLvED, That we hereby urge that appointments to the Federal civil 
service be made upon grounds of capability alone, without regard to sex, 
and we request the President of the United States to take such action as 
shall secure to women, so far as the Federal service is concerned, oppor- 
tunity for entrance and advancement therein upon the same terms as men. 

RESOLVED FurtTHER, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the 
President, to the proper officer of Congress, and to the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and that it be given also to the press. ; 

It was moved by Miss Puncheon that the Civil Service resolution be 
adopted. 


It was moved, seconded and carried that a copy be sent to the President, 
to the House, to the Senate and to the press. 

The following resolution with reference to the formation of a Woman's 
Bureau in the Department of Labor was presented: 

Reso.veD, That the Association of Collegiate Alumnae in Biennial Meet- 
ing assembled endorse H. R. 66, entitled, A Bill To Establish in the Depart- 


ment of Labor a division to be known as a Woman’s Division. (Introduced 
by Van Dyke of Minnesota). 


It was moved, seconded and carried that the resolution be adopted. 

The following resolution on the Education of Immigrant Women was 
presented : 

Wuenreas, Plans are being made by the Bureau of Education for the 
Americanization of immigrant men through education, and 

Wuereas, The Americanization of immigrant women is equally im- 
portant for the solidarity of the country even in those States where women 
do not vote. ; ve , 

THEREFORE, be it resolved that the Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
request the Commissioner of Education to formulate and submit plans to 
the public for the Americanization of immigrant women through education. 


Signed 
Kate Dewey Cote, 
Mrs. W. Morton WHEELER, 
Mrs. Water STOKES IRONS. 
For the Conference of Branches. 


It was moved by Miss Channing that the resolution be adopted. 
Seconded and carried. 
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It was moved, seconded and carried that we send a joint resolution 
with the Southern Association of College Women for the conversion of 
the Bureau of Education into the “Department of Education.” 

It was moved, seconded and carried that the resolution which endorsed 
the efforts of the Richmond Branch of the Southern Association of College 
Women and of men and women residents of Virginia to establish a co- 
ordinate college for women at the University of Virginia be adopted, and 
that the Association urge its branches and its general members to do all in 


their power to further the passage in 1918 by the legislature of Virginia of 
the bill to establish this college. 


The following resolution supporting the national suffrage amendment 
was presented: 


Wuereas, the Association of Collegiate Alumnae endorsed the principle 
of equal suffrage at its last biennial convention on the ground that educa- 
tion which vitally affects the interests of women is the affair of the electors. 

WHEREAS, universal suffrage is now generally recognized as a funda- 
mental need of every nation and the franchise is being rapidly extended to 
women by other democratic governments; 

Anp Wuereas, the Federal Suffrage Amendment is the only practicable 
way to enable all states to enfranchise their women; 

Be It Resoivep, that we, the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, repre- 
senting many thousands of women graduates of fifty-two leading co-educa- 
tional separate, and affiliated colleges for women in the United States, as- 
sembled in biennial convention in Washington this 13th day of April, 1917, 
do hereby endorse the Federal Suffrage Amendment now before Congress 
urged by the National American Woman’s Suffrage Association as a war 
measure and as the best preparation for a lasting democratic peace; that 
we respectfully ask the President of the United States to exert his great 
influence in support of this Amendment, and that we respectfully urge the 
Congress of the United States to pass said Federal Suffrage Amendment 
with all possible dispatch in order that the legislatures of all the states of the 
United States may be given the power to enfranchise the women of the 
United States. 

It was moved by Mrs. Wahl, seconded and carried that this resolution 
be adopted. 


The following resolution, expressing our gratitude, was moved, seconded 
and adopted: 


Since 1914, when the A. C. A. decided to hold its 1917 biennial conven- 
tion in Washington the members have looked forward with keen anticipa- 
tion to the pleasure and profit to be gained from a meeting in the national 
capitol under the auspices of the Washington Branch, which was the first 
branch to apply for membership in the Association, in gratitude for a 
—w that has more than fulfilled their anticipations the A. C. A. re- 
solves : 

To extend to the Washington Branch an expression of heartiest appreci- 
ation of the spirit of cordial hospitality manifested by the Branch members 
and their friends, of the thoughtful arrangement of details which has 
enabled the work of the Convention to be carried on so successfully, of a 
program to which a special interest has been added by the selection of 
speakers who have brought the Association in touch at this particular time 
with the work which the Federal Government is doing for women and with 
the able women in the Government Service, and in particular 

To express their gratitude to Mrs. Morgan and the members of her 
Committee who have been immediately responsible for the entertainment of 
the Association. 

The A. C. A. further resolves: 


(1) That the Association express its pleasure at the opportunity afford- 
ed, of convening at the same time and in the same place of meeting as the 
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Southern Association of College Women and of co-operating with them in 
the joint interests of the two associations. 

(2) That the Association thank the President and Faculty of Goucher 
College, and the Rector of the Catholic University of America, the Trustees 
and Women’s Advisory Board, the Sister Superior and Dean of Trinity 
College for the privilege of holding conferences in the college buildings, for 
the opportunity of visiting the institutions, and for the gracious reception 
and entertainment offered. 

(3) That the Association express its gratitude to the Board of Educa- 
tion of the District of Columbia for the privilege of holding a meeting in 
the spacious auditorium of the splendid new Central High School Building; 
to Secretary and Mrs. Wolcott and the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution for the reception which so pleasantly opened the Convention; 
and to Mr. John Barrett and the Pan-American Union for their courtesy 
in placing their building at the disposal of the Association for the notable 
occasion of the offer of a Latin-American scholarship which is significant 
of a growing international spirit among college women. 

(4) That the Association thank the National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, the College Club of Baltimore, the Maryland Branch of the Southern 
Association of College women, the Radcliffe and the Bryn Mawr Clubs 
and the Washington Branch of the Vassar Alumnae Association, and express 
to Mrs. Sidwell, Miss Madeira, and to Miss MacDonald and Miss Webster 
their appreciation of the kind hospitality offered. 

(5) That the Association express to the management of the Raleigh 
Hotel appreciation of the uniform courtesy extended to the members of the 
Association which has so largely contributed to their comfort. 

Miss Pendleton suggested that 52 instead of 64 colleges be used. 

Miss Potter moved that in the Suffrage resolution 52 colleges be named, 
instead of 64 colleges, and that the word “the” should be omitted from 
the phrase “the 52 leading co-educational, separate and affiliated colleges 
for women in the United States.” Seconded and carried. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions was adopted by a rising 
vote. 


Miss Francis moved that the question of authorizing the formation of 
branch committees on suffrage be referred to the Council. Seconded and 
carried. 

Mrs. Wahl voiced for the Association their appreciation of our retir- 
ing officers. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that we adjourn. 


COUNCIL MEETING 


The meeting of the Council was called to order by the President, 
Mrs. Mathews, at nine o’clock, Saturday, April 14, 1917, at the Hotel Raleigh, 
Washington, D. C. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that we dispense with the reading 
of the minutes. 

The next order of business was the appointment of a Committee on 
Nominations. 

It was moved that the appointment be left to the hands of the Presi- 
dent. Seconded and carried. 

The vote of the Association in regard to our international relations with 
foreign colleges, especially the college at Madras, was read by the Secretary. 

Following a discuSsion, it was moved by Miss Puncheon, that a special 
Committee on International Affiliation be appointed to study such foreign 
institutions as had been suggested, and any others coming within this class, 
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this committee to report at the next Council meeting. Seconded and carried. 

The next order of business was the Committee on the coming bi-ennial 
meeting. 

Miss Thomas suggested that the Executive Secretary ought to be chair- 
man of the committee on arrangements for-the biennial. It was moved 
that the Executive Secretary be appointed chairman of the committee on 
the biennial, and that the President of the local branch be made chairman 
of the committee on local arrangements, with power to add to her com- 
mittee at her discretion. Seconded and carried. 

It was moved by Mrs. Hilton that the meeting of the Council in the 
spring of 1918 shall be held in Chicago, at the cordial invitation of that 
branch. Seconded and carried. 

Miss Thomas moved that this Council should request the colleges be- 
longing to this Association to consider favorably the adoption of a spring 
recess, which shall, as nearly as possible, be held at the same time, and as 
nearly as possible divide the second semester into equal parts, and that in 
fixing this recess the date on which Easter Sunday falls be ignored. 
Seconded and carried. 

Mrs. McVey, Miss Hart and Mrs. Schmidt, who had been named as a 
special committee on the nomination of an officer to fill the vacancy made 
by the resignation of Mrs. Ward, as vice-president of the Southwest Central 
Section, made three suggestions; first, Mrs. Martin, President of the Kan- 
sas City Branch; second, Miss Goodwin, and third, Miss Gentry. 

The Committee expressed a wish to correspond and find out further 
in regard to candidates, and to take a vote by mail from the Council. 

Mrs. McVey moved that after correspondence with Mrs. Martin the 
filling of the vice-presidency of the Southwest Central Section be left to a 
vote of the Council. Seconded. 

The objection was raised that this would take too much time. Miss 
Reilly proposed an amendment that the Council empower the President and 
Executive Secretary to fill the temporary vacancy in the vice-presidency of 
the Southwest Central Section until the next meeting of the Council. The 
amendment was accepted by the mover, seconded and carried. 

Miss Peckham was asked to present a note from Miss Moore suggesting 
that the Council recommend to the local branches that money should be 
loaned only to students going to colleges accepted by the A. C. A. com- 
mittee on the Recognition of Colleges. In the discussion following this 
suggestion the weight of opinion seemed to be on the side of leaving the 
branches entirely free in this matter. It was felt that the local branch 
might, by sending girls to local colleges, gain influence that would make it 
possible to bring pressure to bear on the local institution to raise its stand- 
ards to meet those suggested by the A. C. A. No action was taken. 

Miss Thomas asked if we have given enough authority to our executive 
officers to spend the necessary money for carrying on our work to assist 
the national government in the present crisis. 

Miss Thomas moved that the executive committee be authorized, if 
occasion should arise, to appoint and associate with itself a special committee 
on raising funds for war work. Seconded and carried. 

The President presented the problem brought up by the Recording 
Secretary in regard to safeguarding the records of the Association, which 
at present she is keeping in the basement of her apartment house. A fire 
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insurance was suggested, or safe deposit. It was moved by Miss Puncheon 
that the Recording Secretary be empowered to place the records in a safe 
place, and have necessary duplicates made for her own use. Seconded and 
carried. 

Mrs. Clarke presented the matter of the general members. Since the 
re-organization they feel that they have no part in the Convention. 

Following a discussion it was agreed that the Executive Secretary as 
chairman of the biennial convention, take up the matter of the general 
members and see that they are given a place in the biennial convention. 

Miss Thomas announced that she wished to change the name suggested 
previously as the new name of the A. C. A. to “The National Association 
of Women College Graduates.” 

Following a discussion of the authority of the National Association to 
suggest to the branches that they form suffrage committees, Mrs. Martin 
moved that, since there has been a feeling in the branches that the Associa- 
tion does not favor the appointment of suffrage committees, it is the sense 
of this meeting that the branches should feel free to appoint such com- 
mittees whenever they may see fit. Seconded and carried. 

Miss Pendleton extended a cordial welcome to all A. C. A. members 
to go with her to visit Wellesley on the proposed tour of colleges. Miss 
Cheever did the same for Smith, Mrs. Huddleston for New York, and Miss 
Purington for Mt. Holyoke. 

It was moved and seconded that we adjourn. 


Dean Marion ‘Talbot, of the University of Chicago, has had 
circulated among the women students a printed folder setting forth 
various means by which they may share in the defense and preser- 
vation of the Nation. A pledge sheet is attached upon which the 
student states her preference of duties and obligates herself to per- 
form them as conscientiously as if she were formally enlisted for 
military service. 


A Word of Advice to Housekeepers 


Mrs. Helen E. McLean, chief cook at the cafeteria of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in Boston is serving a table 
d’hote dinner daily to a thousand students at a very reasonble price. 
Economy is her watchword. Every penny is accounted for in a 
strictly business way, and by this method she is enabled to buy the 
best with the least possible outlay. She serves generous orders, 
commensurate with healthy appetites, and the cooking is all “home 
cooking.” Her evening menu includes a good soup, a choice of 
roasts, potatoes, green vegetables, bread and butter, a choice of 
desserts and of coffee, tea, milk or cocoa. Her advise to the house- 
keeper who wishes to save in these days of high prices, is “do the 
marketing and cooking yourself.” 
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